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not only in name, based on the coin; whereas 
frequent “financial convulsions,” following in 
part from its capricious, unregulated produc- 
tion, invariably demonstrated the looseness of 
its attachment to its professed “base.” Still— 
notwithstanding its dependent or secondary 
character, and its palpable untrustworthiness 
under pressure—the lack of anything even ap- 
proaching a sufficiency of coin to meet the re- 
quirements of trade, forced the promise-to-pay 
into a commanding eminence during times of 
commercial and industrial activity and “expan- 
sion ;” whereby the former valuatory autonomy 
of the coin was greatly abridged, and its rela- 
tive value, as compared with the totality of 
|other commodities, was made dependent no 
| longer on its own attributes alone, but partially 
/on the movements of its young and active ri- 
val. To be plain, the circumstance that paper 
money shares with coin more than equally the 
office of effecting commercial transactions 
(whereby both are brought into constant com- 
petition), compels each of the two competitors 
to follow in great part the movements and vicis- 
situdes of the other. Thus, credit-currency— 
far from being a mere superstructure raised on 
the solid base of gold and silver coin—enwraps 
ithe latter in its own mutations, and the precious 
| metals have ceased to be constant standards of 
| value. 
| This principle has been well illustrated in the 
“recent movements of the premium on gold. 
| For many months past, that premium has not 
‘varied much from twenty-five per centum, 
while the “premium” on labor and agricultural, 
In thunder and in lightning? Be os ie “ —! oe oF = 
Sunni Socdeen: thee,.06 weak | vance in the prices of those commodities above 
BM witiak tne | what they were on the “specie basis’), averages, 
_and has for a year averaged, about 45 per cen- 
itum. That is, if the national currency be as- 
/ sumed as equal to unity, then specie was worth 
$1.25, and the average of the commodities of 
the country (labor and its products) $1.45. 
| On the “specie basis” existing before the rebel- 
‘lion, all three were equal in relative value, or 
| ‘tat par.” Hence, assuming labor and its prod- 
. j ucts (the total average value of which cannot 
THE “RISE” IN GOLD. | be materially affected by temporary and local 
se heaven ies emia, sai \shaaireaail a causes) as a measure of the recent relative 
eaves | value of the two forms of currency, we find 


‘that—compared with their status in 1860—pa- 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


COLUMBUS. : 


WRITTEN rok THE COMMONWEALTH BY J. A. D. 


Little, yet something, I have done; 
I may not think of it; I go! 

Afar, around the setting sun, 
The clouds shine with a ruddy glow; 
The billows curl and foam below, 
O’er which my path lies. Be it so! 


Out of your memories I shall pass, 
Perchance. What matters it to me? 
Remember or forget I was. 
My path no less lies o’er yon sea. 
I would not alter what must be: 
Be stern or pitiful, ye are free! 





But if I do what I desire, 
And come again, when I return 

Not idly may my heart aspire 
For praise; my past ye will not spurn, 
But for its veriest trifles yearn, 
Hoarding my ashes in an urn. 


Now could [ hear your praise, whilst still 
My purpose gathers unto power, 

It might uplift heroic Will 
‘To greater Deed, and make the hour 
Of my return more grandly tower, 
Though Fortune at her blackest lower. 





But hence in silence must I go; 
And, or my heart itself belies, 

Through much accomplished shall I grow 
Beyond this present, and shall prize 
Nor more nor less than now your cries. 
What! Have you ears, and have you eyes, 


And know not Greatness till it speak 


And paltry voices! 
All hear first! Speak your will of me! 
Le stern or pitiful, ye are free! 

Away! Itis not Fame I seek: 
How should I trust ye to repay 

This venture else?’ My heart must wreak 
Its passion in the far-away 
Red regions of the dying day ; 


In triumph or defeat. Away! 


‘The price of a commodity is but a formula 
expressing the ratio between the ease with per has been depreciated by nearly 31 per cen- 
tum, and coin by over 13} percentum. In oth- 

er words, during the recent half-year, labor and 


its products cost nearly 16 per centum more, EN 


which the article is supplied, and the urgency 
with which it is demanded for—fictitious or real 
—use. 

At all times, the standard of value with 
which other things were compared, the medium 
of exchange, was found in the commodity most 


GOLD than they cost in 1860; or, gold was, dur- 
ing the recent months, 13% per centum cheaper 
than in 1860. 

The explanation of this is found in the above- 
'stated principle of sympathy between the two 
forms of currency. 


widely distributed, most readily transferable, | 
and least liable to sudden change in value, t. e.,| 
in the ease of its supply or in the urgency of The redundancy of curren- 
cy which prevailed during the war threw nearly 
one hundred millions of specie out of its ordi- 
nary courses. Much was hoarded, some went 
to Europe, and a portion was sunk in purely 
speculative transactions, while the fraction usu- 
ally employed for custom-house purposes (aug- 
mented through the enhanced tariff ) remained 
at its post. The effect of such a large decrease 
value, of any now practicable form of currency, in the “consumption” (use) of gold could not be 
otherwise than to change the usual ratio of de- 
| mand and supply in favor of the latter, thus re- 


its demand. 

The facility of modern commercial intercourse | 
and the resources of modern industry have 
made the two former of the. above-named con- 
ditions accessible in so many forms, that they 
have nearly gone out of sight as such, being 
now prina-facie essentials to any currency. 
Hence, the usefulness, the intrinsic (absolute) 


depends almost exclusively on the third condi- 
tion named, its stability in relative value. 

It might be viewed as an instance of “the ducing its relative value, or “price,” as shown. 
eternal fitness of things” that the very fact of The recent increase in the premium on gold 
a certain commodity being used as a medium 
of exchange favors its fixity in relative value. 
Among those of our nomad forefathers who 


—viewed in this light—is not, therefore, an evi- 
dence of depreciation of our national currency 


used cattle as money, a greater amount of “live- 
stock’’ must have been held and possessed, in 


value), but a symptom of the appreciation of 
specie (as measured by the same standard). 
The cause of this phenomenon is apparent. 
A portion of the reserved, or non-circulating, 
specie held here has suddenly found a market 


the mass, than was requisite for the satisfaction 


of their physical wants. A portion of the “cur- 


rency” was necessarily always in ¢ransitu, and 
elsewhere. 
have depressed the circulation of commercial 
paper there, and made the supply of specie 
there inadequate. Hence the call on us for 
twenty millions of gold within two weeks. 


thus precluded, temporarily, from any other ap-_ 
This circulatory surplus naturally | 


The financial troubles in England 
plication. 
formed a reservoir, which might ordinarily, 
without suffering either repletion or exhaustion, 
absorb the fruits of unusually abundant produc- 
tions or satisfy the requirements of unusually The demand for gold is coming nearer to equal- 
ity with the supply, and hence the “rise.” 

It is but a partial restoration of the natural 
‘equilibrium between gold and other commodi- 
ment in the “prices” of other commodities! ties, not a further disturbance of the relation 
measured by it. 


large consumption; and thereby moderate the 
fluctuations in the relative value of the circu- 
lating medium, and the consequent derange- 


between those commodities and paper. 

The less use a commodity serving as money : —- 

CROQUET IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
ANNE. ; 


has, aside trom its pecuniary office, the less it is 
subject to variations in consumption, and to 
changes in relative value from that cause. As; [py the universal prevalence of the game-of 
Croquet, it may be well to recall to our read- 
ers what amused some of them at the time,— 
the account quoted by a correspondent, some 


relative value, however, depends on the ratio 
between production and consumption, the form- 
er must de of aregular nature, as well as the 
latter, to insure the stability desirable in a cur- 
It is that freedom from extraneous use 


years ago, from the Spectator, of the game as 
played in Addison's time. We believe that 
No. 636 is not found in all the editions of these 
famous essays :— : 

THE SPECTATOR. 
Wepyespay, DeceMBER 


reney. 
which lent to the system of “paper”—or more 
properly, eredit—eurrency such a potent and 
well-grounded charm; while, per contra, the 


oO? 


ditliculty of regulating its production, or “emis- No. 636. 2)? 1714. 
Non er quevis liqno fit Mercurius. 
In Croquet ? Us not skill that’s all, 
You cannot win with every ball. 

One bright day in September, in company 
with my good friend, Will Honeycomb, I visited 
for the first time at the seat of Edward Cover- 
ley, Esq., a cousin of my good friend Sir Rog- 
er, now, alas, no more. Squire Coverley, or, 
as he is better Known both to his friends and 
his tenants, Squire Edward, is a gentleman 


turned of sixty, of a full habit and a florid 


sion,” has been its cardinal failing and the root 
of all its offense. 

Under the Grecian civilization (including 
that of ancient Rome), and under the Roman 
proper (from Augustus to the reformation), be- 
tore the general introduction of transterable cred- 
its (paper money) ;* while the precious metals 
formed the body of the currency, and their in- 
dustrial uses as well as their sources of produc- 


tion were comparatively limited and regular in countenance, wearing his own grey hair, 
I ter and extent; the standard of value which methought was more becoming than 
*haracte ‘ xtent; » stg a alu . Cr 

i) yl my powdered wig would have been. He lives 


was but slightly affected by any cause but war, ¢he greater part of the year on an island near 
Plymouth, of which he is the sole proprietor, 
in an old manor house, embosomed in trees, and 
commanding a noble prospect over the waters 
that makes the silver frame for a goodly picture. 
The squire is a bachelor, and his Hail made my 
friend [loneyeomb take notice of the fact, tor 
said he, “My wife would die of a week's house- 
keeping here.” But surely no bachelor ever 
had so many of the domestic virtues which 
matrimony is held to promote. Morose is not 
a word in his dictionary ; he is the true model 
of cheerful spirits and a kincly humor, such as 
I have heretofore noticed in his kinsman, Sir 
Roger, who was also unmarried, as my readers 
will remember. Indeed, there is something, I 
cannot find a name for it, which seems to turn 
supplanting the coin, and now both hold con- the Coverley race from the married state, so 
The that I fear the name may soon be entirely lost, 
for want of heirs male. 
é But, to come to my matter; I found the 
ing more readily transferable, and of being en- house full of company, young and old, but all 
tirely exempt from any use beside that for gay; for there is an infection in the Squire's 
which it was created: while it labored under ®*ture that will not allow vapors inside the four 
: Sn ein alk ee tides that wash his domains. I landed about 
the radical (though eradicable) detec é four of the clock in the afternoon, aud found the 
regulable production, and the thence resulting whole party practising or observing a game 
minor fault of not being universally *distribu- which I had heard of, but never seen; they call 
it Croquet. It is played with wooden balls and 
/ hammers, much like the wooden hammer of a 
’ inthisarticle, includes all class- carpenter, only with a longer handle. These 
, they paint as carefully as your fine lady does 


and even by that in a far less degree than now. 
The frequent dearths and famines brought on 
by belli 


tirely to the consequent destruction of the food- 


serent commotions were due almost en- 
preducing capacities of the countries thus vis- 
ited, and very littl to derangements in the 
price of the currency. 

The expansion of modern civilization and 
its tendency toward the mobi/isation of resources 
called not only for a greater quantity of circu- 
lating medium, but also for a vet more easily 
transferable form of the same, than had previ- 
ously existed. The nove came into use, largely 
joint dominion of the world’s commerce. 
note had, as before stated, the advantaze of be- 


ted,” or recognized. It claimed to be, indeed. 


**Paper money’ ; 
es of negotiable commercial paper, of securities 


(as measured by the universal standard of | 


‘her face ; only they use more colors, for I saw | printed from Fraser's Magazine in his “Relique 


|Orange and green and blue, as well as the of Father Prout.” “Where did you get your 

| white and red and brown and black, which are |) gerful familiarity with Latin?” a friend 

| the pigments of the fair. sic “4 Sa Wh aid tingh 

| The copy where the party had gathered was | ked him. “From the Jesuits,” he said,“where 
by a winding path leading through we lived in an element of it.” 


| reache 
the garden to a sloping lawn open to the sun’ A few years later, in 1834, he joined the 
corps of writers who, in its early days, gave a 


jand the sea breeze. As we passed along the’ 

' garden walk I was not sorry to perceive that’ pe 

| Squire Diced bhad-in po. the same 24me to Fraser which its later character has 
5 . . . 

‘taste with myself. Indeed I suspect him to not sustained. Carlyle was then contributing 

| have been the gentleman whose letter (signed Sartor Resartus to the*Mud Magazine ;” Lock- 

| C.) was given to the readers of the Spectator part was satirizing, and Maginn criticizin,, 


a week or two before my visit. He has sever- . eae ; Sa 
al acres about his house, which he calls his gar- and Thackeray beginning to exchange the pencil 


den, and which a skillful gardener would not for the pen, and all betook themselves to Fra- 
| know what to call. It isaconfusion of kitchen ser. The rank which Mahoney took among 
| and parterre, orchard and flower-garden, which those men is well stated by the Pall Mall Ga- 
lie so mixed and interwoven with one another, — ee 
that if a foreigner, who had seen nothing of *©°¢*— 
our country, should be conveyed there at his) Mahoney brought to that company talents 
first landing, (as I am told some have been) he 4nd attainments, not indeed equal to those of 
would look upon it as a natural wilderness. the highest men there, but far above those of 
| His flowers grow in several parts of the garden some of them, and such as at any time must 
‘in the greatest luxuriance and profusion. have made him distinguished. He had viva- 
| There is the same irregularity in his plan- cious fanciful wit of the best Hibernian kind, 
| tations, and he is pleased, he says, when walk- Somewhat extravagant occasionally, so that an 
‘ing in a labyrinth of his own raising, not to €pigram here-and-there suggests to you a pota- 
' know whether the next tree he shall meet with to with a sprinkle of Attic salt on it, but still 
‘is an apple or an elm, a fig or a pear tree. brilliant and colored with poetry, as wit, like 
| Amid m Sanh trees, where the birds make their the Theodore Hook kind, so rarely is. He had 
haunts, he does not suffer agun to be shot off or a pleasant lyrical vein akin to this; and a clev- 
a boy to prowl. He values his garden more for &T volatile shrewdness, very real in substance, 
being full of black-birds than of cherries, and however apparently light from its agility of 
| he frankly gives them his fruit for their songs, Movement. His continental experience had 
| I wish the same were not tfue of his ducks and added modern languages to his classical learn- 
hens and Guinea fowl, and that stately bird '"2, and given him a taste for multifarious 
‘they have lately brought over from Virginia; translation, for pouring poetic thought back- 
for these are so prolific, and so musical about Wards and forwards from old vessels into new 
‘the very doors and windows, that the morning —from ancient amphora into modern cask, 
' hours are as good as lost for any sleep one can, rom modern cask into” ancient amphora. To 
| get there. | give effect to these various gifts, he bethought 
| Arrived at the lawn where the wickets were himself an excellent idea—of embodying and 
‘set, we found there the fair Celestina, the Ppersonifying them in a dramatic or artistic fig- 
learned Aristarchus, Hippolyta, the ruddy Am- , 8e- His choice of such a figure was naturally 
| azon, who can sail a boat like any waterman, | determined by his birth and education. He 
| Eucharis, tall and white-armed, Tranquilla, | became “Father Prout,” parish priest of Wa- 
,shy and blushing, the positive Mercator, the | tergrasshill, not far from Cork; and the ac- 
‘ever young Dentata, and’ my young friend Count he gives of this imaginary personage is 
Captain Sentry, with his newly-married wife, | highly characteristic of his opinions : “He was 
who never would play on the same side with one of that race of priests now unfortunately 
cher husband, and was fit to spoil her pretty | ¢Xtinct, or very nearly so, like the old breed 
face with crying every time her ball was cro- | of woli-dogs in the island; I allude to those of 
| queted, as they style it when one player drives | his order who were educated abroad before the 
off the ball of an enemy or comes to the res- French Revolution, and had imbibed from as- 
cue of a friend. | sociating with the polished and high-bred cler- 
| The game seemed to be a feeble sort of ZY of the old Gallican Church a loftier range 
cricket, well suited to women and children, or thought and a superior delicacy of senti- 
even old fellows like Will Honeycomb and ment. 
myself, but not worthy the nervesof our young, The Reliques of Father Prout were begua in 
men. They start their balls from a painted | the spring of 1834, collected into a volume in 
post, and drive them by smart fillips through | 
the little arches or wickets, set in irregular or- : Sie 
der about the field; and he that first gets back by Maclise, and additions by the author. 
‘to the stake without playing out of turn, is, In 1837, Mahoney contributed to Bentley's 
bug eioraary y — not er if I eam | Miscellany; ten years later, when Charles 
j Migersiood All the satricagies OF fhe. sport, Out Dickens was editing the Dai/y News, he began 
what with the pretty faces of the ladies, their pn eee oe Se Q 
| petticoats caught up to give them greater free- *? correspond for it from Italy, and sided 
}dom in striking, and showing neatly turned an-'| heartily with the Italians in their struggle 
,kles and the whole structure of their high- o¢ 1848-9. Afterwards he became the Paris 
heeled shoes, (which they clapped on the ball 
| every now and then), their shouts of laughter, | oe : : 
‘and cries of impatience, the solemn visages of he wrote letters until his last illness. He died 
the men, and the gravity with which they in the Rue des Moulins, where he hadl ong resid- 
swing their mallets, and all the little by-play | ed, and was nursed in his short illness by his 
that went on, I was never more entertained in| 
my life; not even at Mr. C—r’s tragedy, that ao i 
‘cost me as many tears of laughter, as he would Philip Stanhope Worsley, the latest eaxiae 
fain have made me shed of terror and pity. lator of Homer, who died a few days before 
There was no end of quarreling among the “Father Prout,” had reached abont half his 
players, and I believe that but for the presence number of years. Little is known here of his 
of so many spectators, (besides myself,) the 6, eal +h of hi oF ee é 
smiling Dentata, who seems to be all gentle- {UV 48© none too much of his work, it we may 
‘ness, would with her mallet have broken the judge by the witty but extremely unfair satire 
head of poor Mrs. Sentry when that impetuous on him which appeared in The Nation a cou- 
lady croqueted her ball away from the stake 
just at the critical moment of the game. Al 
these questions were noted down by Captain . : oe 
‘Sentry to be settled at a sort of assizes held by | Wasted away. Ilis choice of a meter for his 
Squire Edward under the great trees in front translation (the Spenserian) was unlucky, but 


ot his house, where he has put up for a judg- «he character of his work is worthy of high 


ment seat the jawbone of a whale which chance ‘ Be ; 
2 aoe praise. In dedicating one of his books to Gen. 
cast ashore on his island. 5 


Being accustomed to consider all things with Lee, whom he compared to Hector, he was 
regard to their public utility, and to put that equally unlucky, but pardonably so—for what 
| — iy eta se a ‘ath ?— did Mr. Gladstone say about creating a nation ? 
Baoan are serve :—) meditated much On’ «Probably Mr. Worsely did not consider that 

Croquet, when kept awake at night by my ; . : 
rheumatism, or in the morning by my host's Hector was fighting for the cause of a treacher- 
|importunate poultry yard under my window. ous adulterer, just as Lee fought for a conspir- 
'I bethought me how many evils for mankind, ' acy of slavemongers, for he intended to com- 
| and especially for the fair sex, spring from idle- 
' ness, for which this game is an infallible cure, 
, and it has seemed to me that its general intro- . ; 
‘duction at our country houses will do much to lation; that of the Odyssey was published four 
‘improve the time and the manners, as well as’ years ago, and reviewed at some length in The 
_to break up the monotonous way of life of our |G nonrealth in 1863. 

country gentry and their families. I doubt, 
even if the princes of Europe with their wives! 
/and mistresses, could find so much time to set™ Op Corstry’s 
the world by the earsif they were fairly initiat- his ate Wikis Woke 

«lin Croquet. This mimic war might spare | eee ee ines 
be : : : Daud thie eal "i ‘the 15th day of April, 1861, called for 75,000 
Ses ages dy — er ie satan: Sem E _ | militia for three months’ service, the army of 
pele ie > littl ie on id “UTOPe the United States had the names of about 
pnek Ee PSS. BAER CS SOC rN 8) 24.000 mean on. its. Mol. During the ensuing 


jcourt that judges more justly than Squire | ¢., years, 2,688,523 men were enlisted for 
Coverley’s Oyer and Terminer, W halebone Hall. the following periods of time ae 
} = xd 


1836, and republished in 1860 with illustrations 


correspondent of the London Globe, tor which 


sister. 


i ple cf months ago, and which may have added 
a pang to the long sickness under which he 


pliment the Virginia traitor. We suppose he 
hardly lived long enoagh to complete his trans- 





n Abraham Lincoln, on 








oa : 5 & 
Salad aie HNRATYUS ” ‘—rePp4aPpy, For three months. ...............0005 coos 191985 

i REC EN T DEATHS =f OL LITERARY} For six months ale SIE Sea ber Sa Ei 19.475 
MEN. | Bir Gane TAGUENE. pois eia os ccvcaes s chns 87.558 

' diane . OG OUR FORE i oe era deck cg toda caeane 394,959 
| mt oo by . eer, aoe ~ ee NOE URE SONRE OOccck at taceds S0 kes Rees 43.113 
Late arrivals from Europe, toge ther with mae ne ttt en con 
their budget of war rumors and financial pan-, — For four years ..... 0.6... -+ see eee ee eee 140 
ics, bring us word of several deaths which, Mtn eto aC acces cet 2,688,523 


will be lamented in the republic of letters. Of} The records of the office of the Provost- 
these, perhaps the most noteworthy is that of Marshal-General show from what State, county 


4 iF s Mah b k or town, these men came, and what became of 
the Reverend Francis Mahoney, better known oa.) one. These records tell us that of this 
as “Father Prout,” who, thirty years ago, along 


large number of troops, 2,408,103 left the army 
with Thackeray, Maginn and the rest, delighted alive. Some of them deserted ; a few were dis- 
the readers of Fraser's Magazine. This witty 


missed before their term of service expired: a 
: : A glorious band went home armless, legless, eye- 

Irish priest, who long since had renounced holy 

orders, for which he had studied under the 


less, through their patriotic endeavors to save 

their country from dismemberment. But the 
Jesuits of France, died at Paris on the cigh- majority returned safe and sound to the place 
teenth of May, at the aze of sixty-one. He of cnlistment, there to be mustered out for 

oe ee i ey 

was born at Cork, of a respectable family, pit 030,420 men. cood, true and loyal, sealed 
their patriotism with their blood. Death met 
them in every shape. Over 60,000 died on the 
field of battle ; 55,000 survived the shock of the 
contlict only to die of wounds, while 124,000 
died of disease in tent or hospital, or by the 
way-side. To give the exact figures, 96,089 
died of battle or of wounds, while 184,331 died 
of disease. This proves that the great gnor- 
tality ef war does not arise from the d®adly 
bullet. It is the hardship of the campaign, the 


within hearing of 
“The bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee,”’ 
which he has made so famous. 

“Father Prout” must have gone abroad quite 
voung, for, before he had seen twenty-one years, 
he had won a name, for scholarship and zeal. 
among the Jesuit fathers of the Rue de Score. change of mode of life, the difference in climate, 

that rolls up the terrible record of dead. Two 


This we know froma book published by a great ' ‘ > ‘ 
enemy of the Order in 1826. In this work, peTsons died of disease in this war for every one 
‘ that fell from an enemy’s weapon. Yet this 
per centage of disease is far less than that of 
other countries and other ages. In the Crimean 
war, seven-eighths of the mortality of the Bri- 
tish troops during the entire campaign were 
due to disease, and one-eighth only tp deaths 
from wounds received in action. In January, 
1855, the month of the greatest mortality of 
that campaign, ninety-seren per cent. of the en- 
tire mortality of the British troops resulted 
from disease. ‘At this rate,” says Elliott, *to 
supply the loss occasioned merely by death, this 
army would need to be replaced by a new army 
of equal numbers once in about ten months.” 
The following tables show the causes of mor- 
tality in our armies during the whole war, and 
the arms of service in which that mortality 
occurred :— 


“Les Jésuites Modernes,” where sketches are 
given of notable Jesuits, old and young, a par- 
agraph is devoted to “O'™Mahoni, né en Ir- 


It contains one passage which used to 


” 


lande. 
amuse Mahoney to the last by its absurdity as 
aprediction of his career. “Le jeune O’Maho- 
bi,” saysthe writer, “deviendra plus insensidle 
et plus cruel encore que les inquisiteurs les plus 
endurcis de Saragosse et de Valence.” The 
notion of an inquisitor smoking ia the cigar-di- 
van, or taking an oyster in the Strand, tickled 
his fancy hugely, and he once wrote himself 
down in an autozraph—*Frank Mahoney de 
Saragosse.”. The Order of Jesus has hatched 


n ine, * ire »—the ic ——KILLED.——.  —DIED OF DISEASS.— 
many an egg—Voltaire for one the chick Se ee ee Gace” Mee. total. 
from which was by no means a bird to its taste.  Kecrtias. : ; eg i a 

: Z Se ee 3 a4 18 479 735 
Frank Mahoney proved another of those eggs.' artillery 32 38 12 472828 
' z ©. ys ee 2 128 BS 3 RT sa) 
Bat he always acknowledzed his literary obli-| wad ; J SS 
gations to them, and repaid them in theexcel- —  Te#!-.------ horas ee 
. a a gp j VoLCNTEERS 
jlent essay on “Literatare aod the Jesuits,” re-!  Cavairy........ 5m 83 31 24.02 «38.089 


Deap.—The Victims of | 






































Artillery....... 135 2.585 99 8.725 11.535 
Infantry....... 4245 727382 iis 119,423 198.319 
TH si sss -4894 = 86,151 2.148 153,050 245,243 
Cotorep Troops. 
Cavalry........ 4 131 1 883 1.919 
Artillery ....... 4 67 15 3.508 3,595 
Infantry ....... 162 2,629 73 «621,820 24,683 
Total 6.3 i 170 2,827 9) 26.211 29,298 
CAVALRY. 
Regulars. ...... 2 284 18 470 795 
Volunteers..... 522. 10,838 331 024,702 = 36.389 
Colored........ 4 131 1 883119 
We 5 eins 911.249 350 =: 26,055 = 38,208 
ARTILLERY. | 
Regulars. ...... 32 BS 12 472 R54 | 
Volunteers. .... 126 2.535 99 8.725 11,535 
Colored. ....... 4 67 16 3.508 3,595 
Tateree.. S 162 2.950 127s: 12,705 =—-15, 954 
INFANTRY. 
Regulars. ...... 102 1.298 53 197 3.260 
Volunteers. .... 4246 = 72,732 1,718 119.623 198,319 
Colored ........ 152 2.629 73) 21,820 24,684 
Fetal coc. 4519 = 76,65 1,844 143,250 226,263 
GRAND TOTALS. 
; Whole number of deaths in regular army .......... 4.879 
| Whole number of deaths in volunteers ............ 246,248 
Whole number of deaths in colored troops ......... 29.298 | 
\ WON a cou cen cute Lahn gsc as sss Veeueneee es 280,420 
| Whole number of deaths in cavairy..... . 38,218 
| Whole number ot deaths in artillery............... 15,954 
| Whole number of deaths in infantry............... 225,263 
Bo RD SIRE 7S. Oe 9 ame pa 280,420 


From these tables it appears that 5,221 of- 

ficers and 90,868 enlisted men were killed on_ 
| the battle-field, or subsequently died of their 
wounds; while 2,321 officers and 182,010 en- 
listed men died of disease. So that about one 
officer was slain in battle for about every 18 
men; while only one officer died for every 80 
men in the hospital. This excess of loss of life 
among the officers in battle is partly due to the 
fact that in battle they are expected to lead 
their men on; and still more, it may be, that 
when sickness intervenes they have medicines, 
care, and nourishing food, that circumstances | 
forhid to be given to the bulk of the army. 

The number of white troops enlisted was al- | 
most exactly 2,500,000 men; the number of 
deaths among them, 251,122, or one death out 
of 10. The number of colored troops was 180,- | 
000, of whom 29,298 died, or about one out of | 
six. The death rate of the colored troops was 
therefore nearly double that of the white; but 
| the death rate from disease alone was far worse 
| than this, Out of every eight deaths among} 
|the white troops, three died on the ficld of) 
| battle, and five from disease. Out of every! 

nine deaths among the blacks, one died on the_ 
‘field’ of battle and eight from disease. The 
| negro, as slavery has left him, feeble of will 
, and with but little moral stamina, is less capable 
| than the white man of enduring the physical 

trials of the military service. 
| The above tables show that the regular ser-, 
| vice is far safer, both on the battle-field and in! 
| the hospital, than the volunteer force. Out of 
;the same number of troops of either force, 
| seven volunteers would die to six regulars ; the 
| mortality among the former was nearly 15 per 
| cent. greater than among the latter. 
| ‘These army records give the precise number 
| of men who died while in their country’s ser- 
| vice. It does not tell us of that great host 
| who, dismissed at their own request for disa- 
| bility, went home to die. An examination of 
'the pension records would partly suppiy this 
| want; but the full number of those who gave 
their lives to their country can never be known. | 
—New York Tribune. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


| 


New York, June 10, 1866. | 
JOURNALISM. 
Attempts are being made to start a new daily and | 
anew weekly paper in our city. The prospects 
| for both projects do not seem to me to be bright. 
My sympathy is with them; but sympathy does 
not insure success. We have had several recent 
literary failures. The Journal of Opinion died after 
| one painful delivery. 
sumptive at its birth, and rapidly went the way of 
all sublunary things under the care of a French | 
idealist and a poetic Know-Nothing. Its violent 
personalities, and vacillation about President John- , 
son, hastened its doom. It endured eight weeks | 
|ofagony. The Anglo-.Africdn died for want of good | 
food and careful nursing. Its last editor was not | 
adapted for the function, though an excellent col- | 
ored loyalist. 
One of the proposed papers is to be a colored | 
people’s organ. The funds are being raised in a| 
colored African Methodist Episcopal church, whose | 
{name it will bear. Its title is to be Zhe Zion's’ 
| Standard and Weekly Review. It will have a re- 
| ligious and a secular department. A clergyman | 
will edit the former and a layman the latter. The 
| proposed daily is to lesson the influence of The 
The 
| capital is to be raised in one thousand shares of, 
ten dollars each. We want a good two-cent daily 
paper for the work-people of our city. Consider- 
| able funds would have to be sunk. The Sun is in 
| the interests of the Romish church, Fenianism, 
and copperheadism. It has a large circulation, and 
a profitable advertising department: Its ‘‘leaders”’ 
are poor; the type and paper are paltry; it has no | 
literary excellence; it is as ugly as are its friends. | 
To lesson its influence in our midst would be a) 
Let Horace Greeley do a benevolent , 





The New Nation was con- | 


| 


Sun. Its name is to be The National Press. 


blessing. 
| act by making the effort. 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHANS. 


Three entertainments were givenin Irving Hall 
to raise funds for the fatherless. The entertain- 
ments comprised music, singing, and photograph- | 
| ie-magic-lantern-views. A blind man played on 
| a new organ that is small, but of great power and 
Dr. J. Moore (a Massachusetts man) 





| sweetness. 
described the views. 
without wit, who has the art of sending an audi- 
The ‘‘views’’ were good, and well- 
A portrait of Lincoln 


He is an earnest, dull man, 


ence to sleep. 
' thrown upon the canvass. 
| was more than ordinarily applauded. 
PERSONAL. 

C. E. Detmold left here for Europe on the first 
lof June. He is a German of much influence, who 
| formerly resided in the South, has numerous con-- 
‘nections there, but threw himself most heartily 

into our ranks when the war commenced. He is 
an old friend of Trelawney, the friend of Byron 
/and Shelley. He_lived many years in England, 
doing an extensive business; and the business he 
does in our city is so large that his income last 
year was over $100,000. His purse is ever open 
| to the calls of duty and of philanthropy. He isa 
member of the Union League and Century Clubs. 
He intends to keep “on the move” in Europe for 
six months. 
Col. James MeKaye is another of our unselfish 
citizens who has departed for Europe. He has 
had a long illness, and has gone to travel to re- 
cruit. You will know his name as he was a “‘spe- 
cial commissioner” to the lower valley of the 
Mississippi in 1854. Robert Dale Owen accom- 
| panied Col. McKaye. MeKaye’s “Supplemental 
Report” to Hon. E. M. Stanton is an eloquent and 
profound document in behalf of the colored peo 
ple. Its full title should be known to your read- 
| ers, and IJ therefore transcribe it. Itisas follows: 


pated Slave face-to-face with his old Master.” 


}eontest. The colonel is rather tall, spare, blonde, 
gray-haired, impetuous, rapid, and singularly 
| choice in language, and well-acquainted with the 
niceties of our Constitution. His wife is amiable, 
takes a deep interest in public matters, and is a 





“The Mastership and its Results; The Emanci-, 


Some of its statements will be useful in our next! 


thorough radical. He has two highly-cultivated 
‘daughters. He formerly travelled extensively in 
Europe. 

These gentlemen take with them the hearty 
good-wishes of a large circle of public and private 
friends,— 


- — , 
. “Neitherrhyme nor reason can express how much.’ 


LINCOLN COUNCIL, U. L. A. 

This body assembled in Argus Hall, on the 29th 
ult. It was addressed by Sinclair Tousey, Dr. 
Robinson and Charles Spencer. Each speaker 
condemned Johnson, praised Congress, and insist- 
ed that the negro should have the ballot. The 
speeches were only noticeable for their oneness of 
sentiment and commonplace style. In accord with 
the custom of small speakers, each one was ‘“‘un- 
prepared’’ and did ‘‘not intend to make a long 
speech,’ then proceeded to inflict yards of prose 
upon a resigned and much-abused audience. 

DEATH OF DR. Cox. 

An imposing funeral ceremony took place in 
Grace church on the 30th ult. There was a large 
gathering of professional and fashionable people 
to lament the death of Dr. Cox. Our well-known 
oculists, Drs. Agnew and Bumstead, were pres- 
ent. The sermon was impressive. Science has 
lost a devoted son, and charity a free giver, in Dr. 


Cox. 
GENERAL SCOTT. 


Our city did not make the display that you 
would have supposed on the death of this veteran. 
Flags were not freely exhibited; they were almost 
as wide apart as “angels’ visits.’’ His name was 
not familiar to the generation that is floating into 
our city. 

SUN-STROKE. 

One of the ablest physicians in our city affirms 
that “no native American is ever attacked with 
sun-stroke.’’ He says that those who are most 
subject to the attack are recently-arrived Irish and 
German emigrants. Some years ago, one hun- 
dred Germans died on one Sunday from sun-stroke. 
He traces the cause to excessive eating of flesh, 
and daily imbibition of intoxicating drinks. He 
says too much blood, of a highly-inflamed char- 
acter, is the result. A surgeon attributes a part 
of sun-stroke to the lowering of the resisting force 


‘of the body by the daily drinking of ice-water. 


An old Philadelphia doctor considered the fre- 
quent drinking of ice-water as a fruitful source of 
stomach-inflammation, consumption and intestinal 
affections. The subject is one that is worthy the 
attention of your social science doctors. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE ORGAN. 

Speaking of social science reminds me of the 
New York Social Science Review. 
ber is a remarkable one. It has two hundred and 
twenty-four pages; one hundred and forty-two are 


The new num- 


, devoted to a valuable ‘‘international almanac.’’ 


How it is supported I cannot tell. 
dred copies of the number have been printed; but 


Only five hun- 


such a work should command a sale of five thou- 
sand. This number contains nearly the whole of 
Mr. Hayes’ “report to the Hon. H. McCulloch.” 
This review is entitled to support. 

“THE TRIBUNE.” 

Some changes have taken place on the staff of 
this paper. Mr. Ripley was its former literary 
critic. He has gone to England. In his stead, 
Mr. Huzzard acts as critical slasher or praiser. 
Mr. Gay was managing editor. He has retired 
from the post for the present; Mr. Smalley acts 
in that capacity, I understand, at present. 

“THE ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD.” 

This paper, too, has its changes. Varker Pills- 
bury has gone home to New Hampshire, and Mr. 
Powell of Brooklyn, sits in the ever-responsible 
editorial chair. Improvements are promised in 
the Standard. It could ‘take a wrinkle’? from 
The Commoniccalth without any of its readers being 


wronged. 
THE SEASON. 


Our nights have been clear but cold, the wind 
sharp, the mornings radiant, the afternoons hot. 
Our streets are colored with a profusion of or- 
anges and pine-apples. They are much cheaper 
and more abundant than last season. What a 
blessing for people who like fruit, as all sensible 
people do! L. Mappas. 





IATERARY REVIEW. 
Summer Rest. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 

Ticknor & Fields. (Pp. 356.; price $2.00.) 

Few writers so widely read have been so slightly 
and superficially criticized as Gail Hamilton. True, 
she gets some good, hearty praise, and plenty of 
side-thrusts and slurs. All the newspapers -have 
their gird at her, first or last, but of genuine criti- 
cism she gets very little. 

Some books invite comment to an extent far 
beyond theirdesert. Instance that queer, chaotic 
story of “‘Emily Chester.” With what profuse, 
elaborate and persistent criticism it has been pur- 
sued from its publication down to the present hour. 
The secret of this is, we presume, that the book 
is so suggestive, and, at the same time, so crude 
and insufficient, that the impression left on the 
reader’s mind is that he could have written it 
rather better himself; and he straightway proceeds 
to expound and finish, or to quarrel with and con- 
demn, it. Nobody feels that way in regard to 
Gail Hamilton. Whether her subject be theology 
or canker-worms, she holds it well in hand, and 
says all that she attempts to say, and what she 
doesn’t say Halicarnassus does. 

So the pecple who like her books are content to 


‘enjoy them without attempting to put their ad- 


miration into print, while those who dislike her, 
too indolent to understand any adequate analysis 
or classification of such a facile, many-sided, swift- 


; footed, saucy, irrepressible little will-o’-the-wisp 


of a woman, pass her over witha paragraph of 
derisive comment or a few stinging epithets. Now 
we do not by any means propose to supply this 
lack, and there is the less need, as she is amply 
competent to locate and classify herself, which she 
does with a piquant selfconsciousness, a kind of 
knowing neirete, as graceful as it is witty and win- 
From year to year her books multiply and 
The girls have their Jaugh 
over her Gala-Days; the boys pronounce her ‘a 
brick,’’ and vote her “jolly on chickens and cat- 
erpillars;’’ while their elders chuckle delightedly 
over her disastrous operations in farm-yard and 
garden, or follow with keen zest her varied specu- 
lations, wise, witty and practical, and daring to 
the last degree. And while she can reach the 
hearts of bright, thoughtful girls, hold the atten- 
tion of restless boys, startle the sluggish brains 
and win the delighted homage of hard-worked 
farmers and their harder-worked wives, she can 
well afford to miss the flowing paragraphs of the 
penny-a-liners. To be well read is far better suc- 
cess than to be much written about. This success 
has been achieved in ample measure by Gail Ham- 
ilton. 

This new volume will prove a true ‘‘Sammer 
Rest” to the quiet country-folk who understand 
and love her best. 


ning. 
her circle widens. 


Pictures or Cocstry Lire. By Alice Cary, au- 
thor of “Clovernook,’’ “Married Not Mated,’” 
ete. New York: Hurd & Houghton. Boston, 
for sale by A. Williams & Co. (Pp. 399.) 

Miss Alice Cary, who has here collected into a 
volume a dozen of the tales which she has been 


| writing for several years, is better known to our 
‘readers for her verse than for her prose. For 
many years, the two sisters, Alice and Phebe Cary, 
_have contributed graceful verses to many of our 
journals and magazines, and in this way have made 
their name familiar. The quiet and modest fic- 
tions which Alice Cary has fabricated for the 
“Chronicles of Clovernook” and for this volume 
/have a general resemblance to the poety of the 
two sisters. The scenery and manners described 
are usually that of some Western hamlet or city; 
the strain of feeling is pure without being pro- 
fuund, the characterization is distinct if not pow- 
erful, and altogether the tales are well suited to 
amuse a careless hour, or even to throw light on 
American life for such as are not at home here. 
But the genius is not upon them; they will not 
be long remembered, although they will leave a 
‘grateful echo in the memory when their incidents 
are forgotten. 


Victory. Boston: R. A. Ballou, 37 Cornhill. 
(Pp. 306.) 
This is a novel in a very different vein from the 
, bock just noticed, although, like that, it treats of 
American life and manners. It isa story of the 
war, and seems to be unexceptionable in its moral 
| tone and its political tendencies. But as a novel 
it is worthless, and can only be read by persons 
;who have never seen or cannot obtain a really 
good novel. We hope itis « first attempt, and 
that the author will either improve fast or give 
up the pen entirely. 


Tue Emeratp: A Collection of Graphic and En- 
tertaining Tales, Brilliant Poems and Essays, 
Gleaned chiefly trom the Fugitive Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Epes Sar- 


gent. (‘‘Gem Series.’’) Boston: John L. 
Shorey. (l6mo., pp. 316.) 


The title sufficiently indicates the scope and 
character of this work, which, as the publisher's 
advertisement tells us, is to be followed by similar 
volumes of the same series, called The Sapphire, 
The Amethyst, The Topaz, The Diamond, &ec., 
each complete and distinct in itself, and the whole 
a rich repository of ‘the most characteristic liter- 
ature of the age ever published.’’ The authors 
of the present collection are, in part, writers for 
Fraser's, MeMillan's, Blackwood’s and Household 
Words’ magazines, DeBarnard, Allingham, John 
Neal, Horace Smith, Chalmers, Praed, Miss Mu- 

‘loch, Mrs. Barbauld, Edmund About, Leigh Hunt, 

r Tennyson, Robert Chambers, and H. H. Brownell. 
From the fine taste and scholarly attainments of 
the editor, this volume presents, what might be 
anticipated, a choice collection of entertaining and 
instructive articles which it will gratify many to 
have it in this form. 


Ovr Erersvart Homes. By a Bible Student. From 
the Fourth London Edition. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. (Pp. 186.) 

This is a reprint of an English book which aims 
to describe the locality, scenery and circumstances 
\of heaven, considered as a place for our future 
abode. 
and feel confident that the author has the best 
“means of information, the book cannot fail to be 
We do not feel sure, however, that 
the well-meaning person who wrote it really 
knows much more about the matter than the plain- 
est people who may have it offered to them for 


To such as anticipate a residence there, 


| interesting. 


! Sunday reading, and so cannot recommend it ex- 
cept for the sincerity of its good faith. 


| Tlow to Pray Croquet. Boston: Adams & Co., 
| 21 Bromfield street. (Pp. 47.) 

This appears to be a compilation from the man- 

uals of croquet which we have already noticed, and 


, we doubt not is as good a book as any to play by. 


| pega 
| Through the attentions of Lee & Shepard we 
j have received the first four numbers of Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin’s edition of the Joly Bible, 
with illustrations by Gustave Dore, each zontain- 
| ing four designs by that wondrous limner. These 
publishers have a house both in London and New 
| York, and it is their purpose to introduce this 
work to the public of this country in nineteen 
‘serial numbers at $1 each. The letter-press of 
| these specimen copies is superb, while the plates 
| by Dore are most expressive and original; in fact, 
they are fearfully vivid, the artist discarding all 
| the traditional representations of Bible incidents, 
}and striking-out into new paths of illustration 
| that at once fascinate and startle the beholder. 
| The plates alone are more than worth the price 
of the numbers. We advise our friends to call 
at Lee & Shepard’s, and look at these specimens. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine, for June, con- 

tains two more of Dr. Frothingham’s fine transla- 
tions of German hymns, a poem by Miss Palfrey, 
two or three good sermons, and a curious critique 
,on Thoreau by Mr. Alger. It is interesting to 
know that this critic regards Thoreau’s ‘‘self-esti- 
mate and ambition’’ as ‘‘inordinate;” and his life 
'as ‘‘devoted to the art of an interior aggrandize- 
In this ‘‘art’’ we are told there 
‘were “three chief tricks,” ete., ete. We are 
i tempted to inquire if Mr. Alger ever heard tell of 
isuch matters as thought, aspiration and humor, 
for he does not seem to be aware that these three 
were recognized in Mr. Thoreau by all who had 
the good fortune to know him either personally 
‘or through his writings. 


‘ment of himself.’’ 


A writer in the Vew York Weekly Review speaks 
of Russell Lowell's infrequent appearance in print 
now-a-days. ‘“‘Ilis reticence (it can be nothing 

more repreliensibie, for no man with his powers 
can be idle,) is regretted by the reading public, 
most sincerely, and expressions of wonder that he 
does not write more, or rather print more, are con- 
stantly heard. Three or four times a year he 
speaks through the North American in some keen 
review (like that of Thoreau, which, whether just 
or not, is one of the finest pieces of composition 
‘ever putin type,) or ina caustic political paper ; 
like ‘The President on the Stump.’ Outside of 
these efforts, his modern literary works are not 


known of men. More,than a dozen years ago a 


poem from his pen, called ‘Nooning,’ was an- 
nounced for immediate publication; but it has 
never seen the light. Recently I have learned 
that several years ago he began a novel, which is 
cither finished or nearly completed, but which the 
‘public has no grounds for hoping to see at present. 
It is, I understand, a story of New England life, 
designed to be mutatis mutand’s,an American Wil- 
helm Meister. By those who have read and re- 
member the few pictures of New England rural 
life and character that are scattered through his 
prose writinzs,—the sketch of the old school-house, 
for instance,—the publication of a novel made up 
of such pictures, threaded on such a plot as his 
fine imagination and opulence of diction could con- 
ceive and construct, will be awaited with eager 
interest. He has succeeded in every branch of 
literature he has essayed; the genuine novel is the 
only world remaining for him to conquer.”’ 
The Boston correspondent of the New York 
Weekly Rerew tells the following clever story :-— 
I hear of a strake of commercial policy on the 
part of one of our bor 3 that reminds one of 
Lord Timothy Dexter’s warming-pan venture. 
In the way of trade the firm in question became 
proprietors of several hundred volumes of Moore’s 
| ‘Life of Gen. Kilpatrick,” a book that is not reck- 
‘oned among the most select publications of the 
iday. They were somewhat ata loss what to do 
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Chil and trast to th 
idea of a thousand volumes of a med 
biography, written in English, ape} people few 
of whom could read a word of it, at first thought, 


ms delicio absurd; but the volume contains 
af fair portrait of the General, besides a dozen oth- 


er illustrations; and it is not impossible, after all, 
that the rash shippers may find their account in 
the venture. ¥ _ 


ADDITIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BOOKS. ; 
kspeare’ lineations of Insanity, Imbecility snd Sui- 

Ts ay a0. Kellogg, M.D.. Assistant Physician State 
Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N.Y. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. (16mo., pp. 204, price $1.75.) 

PAMPHLETS. 

Revolution and Reconstruction : Two Lectures delivered in 
the Law School of Harvard College, in January, 1865, and 
January, 1866. By Joel Park+r, Royall Professor. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. (Pp. 89, price & cents.) 

The Admiral’s Daughter. By Mrs. Marsh. Philadelphia: 
7. B. Peterson & Bros. Boston, for sale by Lee & Shep- 
ard (16mo., pp. 115, price 50 cents.) 

Official Report of the Trial of Anton Probst for the Murder 
of Chstnepher Dearing, at Philadelphia. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. Boston, for sale by Lee & Shep- 
ard. (16mo., pp. 120, price 50 cents.) 

Every Saturday, for June 23. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
(Price 15 cents; $5 per year.) 

The Masonic Monthly, forJune. Boston: Edward L. Mitch- 
ell. (26 cents single ; $2.50 per annum.) 

MUSIC. 
t: Polka Brilliant. Ccm by Mrs. E. A. Park- 
ee Te Marry no Man tree Drinks :” music by 
Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst.——‘Oh, You must be a Lover of 
the Lord ;” words by Dr. Watts; arranged by Mrs. E. A. 
Parkhurst. New York: Horace Waters. 
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PASSAGE OF THE RECONSTRUC- 
TION AMENDMENT. 


The most important constitutional amend- 
ment ever passed by Congress, saving possibly 
that decreeing the palpable fact of the eman- 
cipation of the slaves, has just met the cordial 
support of more than two-thirds of each house. 
Its text is as follows :— 


ARTICLE xtv.—Section 1. All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States and of the States wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of Jife, liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws. 

Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians, not 
taxed; but whenever the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the executive and judi- 
cial officers of a State, or members of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhab- 
itants of such State, being twenty-one years of 
age and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
lion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a senator or rep- 
resentative in Congress, or elector of President 
and Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or 
military, under the United States or under any 
State, who, having previously taken an oath as 
a member of Congress, or as an ofticer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State Leg- 
islature, or as an executive or judicial officer of 
any State, to support the Constitution of the 
United States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or com- 
fort to the enemies thereof; but Congress may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove 
such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States authorized by law, including 
debts incurred for the payment of pensions and 
bounties for services in suppressing insurrection 
or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the United States, nor any State, shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of in- 
surrection or rebellion against the United States, 
or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave, but all such debts, obligations and claims, 
shall be held illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions 
of this article. 

In the Senate, on Friday afternoon last, about 
six 0 ’clock, after elaborate debate, the vote was 
reached on this proposition, and resulted as 
follows :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Anthony, Chandler, Clark, Con- 
ness, Cragin, Creswell, Edmunds, Fessenden, 
Foster, Grimes, Harris, Henderson, Howard, 
Ilowe, Kirkwood, Lane of Indiana, Lane of Kan- 
sas, Morgan, Morrill, Nye, Poland, Pomeroy, 
Ramsey, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sumner, 
‘Trumbull, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson and 
Yates—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Cowan, Davis, Doolittle, Guth- 
rie, Hendricks, Johnson, McDougall, Norton, 
Riddle, Saulsbury and Van Winkle—11. 

Absent—Messrs. Buckalew, Brown, Dixon, Nes- 
mith and Wright—d. 


This is precisely a three-fourths vote, instead 
of a two-thirds one, which the Constitution re- 
quires. 

In the House, on Wednesday last, the pro- 
position was called up, and at half-past three 
the vote was taken, resulting as follows :—yeas 
120; nays 32. This vote is six more than 
three-fourths. The absentees were twenty- 
three Union men and ten Democrats. It is 
noticeable that every member present who was 
elected as a Union man, including all those of 
this character from the so-called border States, 
voted in the affirmative, while the negative 
vote was made up entirely of out-and-out 
Democrats. The joint resolution was not sent 
to the President for his signature, but went at 
once to the State Department. 

The unanimity with which this measure has 

been sustained indicates its general acceptance 
by the people. There are many who would 
gladly have sustained Congress in demanding 
impartial suffrage for all loyalists, at all elec- 
tions for national officers, at least; but the fear 
that certain States would hesitate to ratify the 
amendment thus moulded impelled the con- 
struction of the measure as passed. We regret 
the decision, but shall hopefully anticipate the 
practical working of the amendment to the end 
desired. The loss of representation by the 
exclusion of colored men from the polls will, in 
time, tend to induce the Southern States to 
grant the favor; while the ostracism of all per- 
jurers to the Constitution, lately in rebellion, 
will place the restoration of the Southern 
States, it is hoped, in the hands of men not 
inimical to the enlargement of the suffrage. 
With these expectations, we fondly look to the 
speedy ratification of this amendment by the 
loyal legislatures of the several States. 


SOFT-SHELLED REPUBLICANS. 


Several papers, of unquestioned Jobnsonian 
tendencies, are mildly jubilant over what they 
term “more harmony between Congress and 
the President, and less inclination than existed 
before to make war upon his excellency.” The 
immediate cause of this rejoicing seemed to be 
a proposed change in the plan of reconstruc. 
tion, especially the modification, if it may be 
so called, of the third section. 
exultant over this it was not easy to see. We, 
for our part, would rather have a few of the 
rebels disfranchised forever than all for a short 
period only. But, at the same time, we con- 
fess that we are not quite free from apprehen- 
sions. 

There is, in society in general, and the Re- 
publican party in particular, a class of men, 
well-to-do in the world, who are exemplary 





{they might be in the wrong, and their adver- 





citizens, love their wives and children, and are 
fond of a good dinner and a good joke, whose 
greatest fault is their kind-heartedness. They 
are the most generous and hospitable people 
imaginable; in any benevolent enterprise you 
may surely count upon their support; but in 
questions of principle, they are not to be relied 
upon. Not from any ill motive do they give 
way, but because they think that, after all, 
peace is so much better than war, and it be- 
comes God-fearing men to live in harmony, and 
love their neighbors as themselves. “We must 
be able to say No,” Hans Andersen has well 
illustrated; but they cannot do this. Their 
hearts expand with all kind intentions and the 
best feeling possible towards all mankind, until 
they grow wide enough to take in even rebels, 
if need be. They are willing to remember that 
every human being is fallible, and that possibly 


saries in the right. Tell them that Jeff. Davis’ 
health is affected by close confinement, or that 
his wife longs very much to see him, and they 
will begin by reflecting that Jeff. Davis has 
suffered a good deal for his treason already, 
and that, after all, he is our fellow-man and 
brother, if he is a rebel; that forgiveness is a 
great virtue, and that Christ has said, “Love 
your enemies ;’’ and end by suing for his par- 
don and release. 

Of such men is our greatest danger. They 
are the enemies in ourown camp. We need 
not fear our bold Democratic adversaries, nor 
yet the open apostates; bat we must beware 
of those among our friends who are Republi- 
cans, not because it is a crime that man should 
hold property in man, but because their hearts 
were touched by the sufferings of individual 
slaves, and who might become reconstruction- 
ists, not because they support “State-rights” 
pretensions, or because they speculate upon 
positions in the cabinet, but because they be- 
lieve that traitors have been punished enough 
by the consequences of their own desperate 
act. For rare indeed are those great natures 
who know how to be both mild and firm, and 
like the well-tempered blades of old, pliant 
enough to bend like reeds, and yet sharp 
enough to cut through plates of steel. 

So, indeed, might we, too, exclaim, “Save 
us from our friends!” For the *‘soft” Repub- 
licans, not the “hard” Democrats, will let the 
triumphs and successes of the war come to 
naught. Even stern old Massachusetts herself 
is not unrepresented in those good men who 
would open the doors to rebels because they 
have pity upon their being left “out in the 
cold;” and small, indeed, is the number of 
those whose “common sense” we can trust to 
as well as their clemency. We cannot expect 
all Republicans to be Spartans; but we would 
have the whole party remember the old prov- 
erb, “Be just before you are generous.” We 
would remind them that principles are higher 
than all personalities, and that mercy to the 
few in this case is treason to the million. 


t 


t 
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THE FENIAN COLLAPSE. 


We rejoice to sce that at last the New York 
Tribune speaks of the Fenian war with becom- 
ing dignity and gravity, and condemns, al- 
though with characteristic mildness, the action 


Times, with characteristic meanness, is deter- | , 
mined to go with the administration through 
thick and thin, and takes pleasure in making 
malicious jokes and satirical remarks over the 
failure of the enterprise with a magnanimity 
that does all honor to the nobility of its editor. 

There can be no doubt that the undertaking 
was one that could have ended only in failure. 
Without organization, without arms, and often 
even without rations, the attempt to conquer 
Canada will hereafter be classed among the 
wonders of human folly. But however mis- 
guided the unfortunate Irishmen may have 
been, however foolish the means taken to ef- 
fect their object, we, above all, who ourselves 
won our freedom by rebellion and revolution, 
have no right to sneer at another people who 
attempt to do the same; and for the sake of 
the earnestness and sincerity with which, we 
have no doubt, most of the Fenians engaged 
in the enterprise, we should not look down upon 
them with a ridicule that only lowers ourselves. 

However odious the course of some admin- 
istration journals may be, the course of the ad- 
ministration itself is certainly more odious still. 
It is true, indeed, that “not even the wildest 
among the Fenians was mad enough to imagine 
for a moment that Canada could be conquered 
versus the United States.” They believed for 
some time, and not without reason, that our 
government, if it would not actually assist them, 
would still remain “neutral,” with a better defi- 
nition of neutrality than England gave us not 
very long ago. A deputation of Fenians that 
visited the President but a few weeks since 
were assured of the sympathy of his excellency 
with their cause, and John Mitchel was par- 
doned a few months before, as Irish votes are 
not to be despised in the next presidential elec- 
tion. But when the bubble which Mr. John- 
son had helped to blow up with his breath 
burst at last, everything was suddenly changed. 
The same President issues a proclamation 
against the insurrectionists, and the honorable 
Secretary of State causes the leaders to be ar- 
rested ! 

We have learned something from our lordly 
patrons over the water, as in duty bound we 
should ; and in the next dictionary that is to be 
compiled the definition of “neutrality” must 
be given as “aid rendered to the enemies of our 
friends.” In our own struggle it was very ac- 
ceptable that Irishmen volunteered to spill their 
blood and lay down their lives; but when we 
have not only acquiesced in, but almost en- 
trapped them into, just such an expression of 
| popular discontent as they have given, then we 
do our best to put them down and deprive them 
even of the poor hope that might be created by 
our non-intervention. 








Why they were | 


The nation may congratulate itself upon hav- 


| well the teachings of Christ,—* Bless those who 
‘curse ye; do good to those who persecute ye.” 
And what a “compensation” it must have been | 
‘indeed to learn that the British government | 
| approved his course! How it must have de-| 
lighted Mr. Seward to hear from Sir Frederick 
| Bruce that the great kingdom is satisfied! How. 
|gratifying for Americans to contemplate the | 
British lion as he majestically waves his tail | 
and half shuts his eyes in satisfaction over the | 
meanness we have displayed ! 
| The course of the administration, considered | 
‘solely from a selfish point of view, is impolitic 
_as well as odious. Mr. Johnson and Mr. Sew- | 
jard can eertainly never more count upon the | 
votes of Inshmen, which, in the party with) 
which they now have the honor of acting in| 
, harmony, have always been such a principel 
‘element of strength. But perhaps the favor. 
of Great Britain is worth more than all this, 


| Perhaps the smile of the British envoy is more ' 


to be considered than the frown of the Ameri- | admirably adapted for nurse-rooms, dispensaries, 
can people. Perhaps it is the highest teaching 
of statesmanship to be subservient to the in- 
terests of a powerful rival who has done all 
he can to injure you. We do not know, but 
deter the whole question to the superior sagac- 
ity and patriotism of the honorable Secretary 
of State. 


THE REFORM SCHOOL CONFEL- 
ENCE. 





The recent conference of the managers of 


reformatories and other persons who have at 
heart the prevention of juvenile crime, has had 
its sessions so fully reported by the daily press 
that we need not go into details respecting it. 
But it is necessary to correct some of the mis- 
takes into which reporters naturally fall, and 
particularly with regard to the name of the as- 
sembly. The conference was not a Social Sci- 
ence association, still less a Social Reform asso- 
ciation, as several of the newspapers had it. 
To be sure it was called together by a commit- 
tee of the Social Science Associations, and it 
gave its attention to one important question of 
Social Reform; but it was, in fact, a continu- 
ance of the conventions of 1857 and 1859 
which met in New York to consider the- laws 
and establishments existing for the reformation 
of juvenile delinquents. 


The number of States represented at the 


conference was seven; Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Illinois. The number of establish- 
ments represented was nearly twenty, of which 
seven were State reformatories, two city re- 
formatories, two private reformatories, and the 
remainder orphan homes, children’s missions, 
etc. The number of children in these estab- 
ments is about 3000. 


It will at once be seen that the benevolent 


persons who have undertaken the charge of 
three thousand neglected and vicious children 
have a claim to the attention of the public, 
which is so vitally concerned in the reforma- 


ion of young offenders. These humane men 


and women are of the most practical kind. 
Their theories are all inductive—they have 
grown out of an actualexperience. They were 
aided, too, in their deliberations, by the corres- 
pondence of many persons who could not be 
present at the conference. 


Among these were 
he State superintendent of soldiers’ orphans 


in Pennsylvania, and a German clergyman 
from the same State, who, after having taught 


n benevolent establishments in Germany and 


Poland, has brought to this country the mature 
results of his experience, and has been for sev- 
eral years at the head of an orphan farm- 
school near Pittsburg. 
W. Holls, sent a paper, which was read at the 
conference by Rev. C. F. Barnard, on the Re- 
formatory Institutions of Europe, giving a con- 
cise account of the number and nature of these 
establishments, which are far more numerous 
than our own. This paper we have secured 


This gentleman, Mr. G. 


or The Commonwealth, and shall print it entire 


next week. 


Among the other papers we especially no- 


ticed one by Rev. B. K. Peirce of New York, 
on the Reformatories of Great Cities, and one 
by George W. Bond of Boston, on the Knee- 
land street Home. Papers were also read by 
of the administration in the matter ; while the |, B. Sanborn of Concord, B. J. Butts of Hope- 


lale, Joseph A. Allen of Westborough, Rev. 


Mr. Toles of Boston, Dr. S. D. Brooks of New 
York, and J. H. Stephenson of Boston; while 
many others took part in the discussions. 
There were five distinct sessions of the confer- 
ence, besides an informal gathering at the hos- 
pitable house of Dr. Howe. 


One of the most attractive and useful fea- 


tures of the conference was the succession of 
visits to reformatories in the neighborhood. 
The School-ships, the Farm-school, the Reform 
school at Westborough, and the Industrial 
school at Lancaster, were thus visited, and near- 
ly 800 children in these four establishments 
were seen by the delegates. 
ion of praise which we heard on all sides it 
was evident that the reputation of Massachu- 
setts for her charities was not likely to suffer 
by these visits, while judicious censure was not 


From the express- 


wanting. By some accident the delegates 


failed to be invited to the Boston House of 


Reformation, which, as the oldest reformatory 


in Massachusetts, should have been open to their 
inspection. 


It was voted to print 2500 copies of a pam- 


phiet containing the papers presented, an ab- 
stract of the discussions, and the report of the 
committee on statistics,w hich will include returns 


from about thirty reformatories, and from twen- 
ty to fifty other establishments in the United 
States and Canada. ‘These statistics, when 


complete, will offer a view of our reformatory 


labor which we believe will surprise those not 
familiar with the facts. They will show that a 
great many thousand children are annually 


eS 
sheltered, by public and private charity, from 


the neglect of society and the consequences of 
their own offences. But we fear they will alse 
indicate how vast is the number still unprovid- 


ed for, and daily going down to ruin, because 


the great mass of the community are not yet 
aware of the work which they have to do in 
this direction. 


QUARANTINE PREPARATIONS IN 
BOSTON. 

The apprehended visit of the cholera to the 

American cities, this summer, and the criminal 


condition in which the great city of New York 


finds itself upon the advent of warm weather 


and the arrival of infected ships, induce us to 
say a few words upon the arrangements made 


by this city to meet the pestilence, should it 


come, which may be suggestive to other com- 


munities in like danger. 

Boston has ever been noted for its excellent 
sanitary regulations. To aid its internal health, 
its streets are kept clean, its sewerage is under 


ground and into the bay, and its inspection of 


dack-yards and out-of-the-way places constant 
and thorough. Its external health, so called, 


‘ing a Secretary of State who remembers so/| is guarded by vigilant quarantine regulations, 


the chief administrator of which is Dr. Edward 
A. Whiston, who has his residence on Deer 
Island, and from which he, or his assistant, Dr. 
LeBaron Monroe, boards every vessel arriving 


from a foreign port. The Doctor is a young | 
man, of skill and nerve, and possessed of con- 


siderable diligence as an officer. 

By the abandonment of Gallop’s Island, asa 
recruiting station, by the government, and the 
reverting of its possession to the city, there 
came into the custody of the latter, at an ap- 
praised valuation of about $5,000, some fifty- 
odd wooden buildings, of various sizes, of which 
twenty are barracks, 100 feet in length and 20 
in width, six are officers’ quarters, and twenty 
are kitchens or cook-houses. Six or eight well 
of excellent water, are on the grounds, and 
there are other conveniences for quarantine 
uses not necessary to enumerate. All the 
buildings have stoves in them, are well-lighte- 
and ventilated, and are fitted with ante-room 


&e.. These apartments are now being put in 
complete order by cleansing, white-washing, 
&c., to receive, if need be, all the emigrants 
that may reach this port. 

By an excellent arrangement made with the 
Board of State Charities, through Dr. H. B. 
Wheelwright, its agent, the Rainsford Island 
hospital has been relieved of most of its pa- 
tients, who have been distributed to the various 
inland State hospitals, and additional bedding 
has been placed therein, in anticipation of the 
arrival of sick emigrants. Such will at once 
be conveyed to Rainsford, while the well emi- 
grants, of the same vessel, will be landed at 
Gallop’s Island, which is in convenient prox- 
imity to the former. Should Rainsford Island 
be crowded with the sick, the excess will be 
taken to Gallop’s Island, where, as we have 
stated, there will be abundant room for all 
likely to come to this city. 

The- utmost interest has been felt in these | 
preparations from the first by our excellent 
Mayor, Mr. Lincoln, seconded as he has ably 
been by the efficient chairman of the Com- 
mittee on External Health, Alderman Crane. 

In connection with this statement, mention 
should be made of the free public baths which | 
the city has this year established, in part as a! 
sanitary measure. These are six in number, 
conveniently located about the water-sides of | 
the city to accommodate the various sections of 
the town. Each is in charge of a superinten- 
dent, and a detail of policemen is made to pre- 
serve order and enforce the necessary regula- | 
tions. No charge is made for the privilege of 
the bath, each bather bringing his own towel 
and soap, or, if preferred, obtaining the former 
of the superintendent for a trifling fee. On 
week dzys, males are admitted from 5 to 7 
A. M., 11 A. M. to 3 P. M., and 7 to 9 P. M.; 
females from 8 to10 A. M., and 4 to 6 P. M. 
On Sundays, males only are admitted, from 5 
to9 A.M. These hours allow the sexes to! 
bathe without interference with each other, 
and give both the advantage of high-water, at 
least once, daily. Three, if not four, of the 
establishments, are so located that no condition 
of the tide suspends their usefulness. They 
have been opened but a few days, and already 
thousands of bathers, of both sexes, have 
availed themselves of the privilege. The cost 
of these establishments, for the season of four 
months, will be from $12 to $15,000. 

Boston, we think, has reason to be proud of 
the administration of its municipal affairs, and 
may well ask other cities to imitate it in the 
care and comfort of its citizens. 








SOUTHERN MODESTY ONCE MORE. 


A good field for missionary labor is Demop- 
olis, Ala., and a fit subject for the earliest teach- 
ings the editor of the New Era of that place. 
The “New Era,” indeed !—an era of the thir- 
teenth century is what that journal represents. 
How canthe South ever become intelligent when 
its guides are fellows who talk such nonsense as 
the following. Alluding to the conspicuous 
men of the South, he says :— 

A civilization which has produced all this 
worth and greatness must be essentially differ- 
ent from that of the North, which seems to 
consist in a system of cheap education, the run- 
ning of a multiplicity of printing presses and 
railroads, and other developments of “Poor 
Richard's” philosophy. Let the South, then, 
maintain its independence in this respect. Let 
it cherish its peculiar civilization, and preserve 
its social character free from Northern innova- 
tions. Southern society and morals should be 
guarded with jealous care. Particularly should 
this subject receive the attention of Southern 
women and Southern mothers, for they have 
more to lose by the disorganizing doctrines and 
practices of Northern society than the sterner 
sex, and it is from them that our people will 
receive their moral and sucial complexion. 

The South desires independence, he claims, 
of the North, and suggests how to achieve one 
phase of it in the following words :— 

The South can also enjoy intellectualindepend- 
ence by developing and patronizing a Southern 
literature, and encouraging institutions of learn- 
ing at which its youth can receive a thorough 
and liberal education. But this desirable object 
cannot be attained by the adoption of the New 
England system of cheap literature and free 
schools, which are attended with a demoralizing 
influence upon the people. “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,’’ and the Northern masses, 
with their superficial literature and cheap free 
schools, acquire just enough knowledge to rea- 
son incorrectly on government, religion and 
morals, and, consequently, there is among them 
an abundant harvest of fanaticism, infidelity, | 
and all sorts of isms. And as their conception 


idea of education is embodied in reading and 
writing and calculating. There is no disloyal- 
ty, itis hoped, in the South’s rejecting these 
superficial and mischievous systems, and main- 
taining a proud and intellectual independence 
of its own. 

With such views, it is fitting that a corres- 
pondent should be allowed to spread himself 
on the trial of Jeff. Davis in the following fear- 
ful manner :— 

Will they convict him of treason, when by 
that act they will aflix to their spotless, shining 
names the same degrading stigma? No! In 
the name of honor, of justice. and consistency, 
we answer, No! Let them bring him before 
a jury, letthem hear in bis behalf, the lofty 
eloquence of an O'Connor, let the world hear 
his defense, and he will walk forth from his 
prison-house with a step loftier than that of his 
conquerors, and will receive for his reward the 
homage of his race, and the resounding praise 
of a thousand coming ages. 

Well! well! after this talk we think pesti- 
lence must be added to war to get a little com- 
mon-sense and modesty into the heads of these 
Bobadillians ! 


CONGRESS AND THE FENIANS. 


ment. Three, or six, months ago, or even last 
summer, when Gen. Wilson made a speech at 
the Fenian gathering at Framingham, sympathy 
with the movement by native Americans might 
have been less reprehensible. For, though 
every thinking man then foresaw the ultimate 
failure of the project, yet its absolutely ridi- 
culous ending was not then a fixed fact. But 
now, that the failure of an expedition, organ- 
ized under more favorable auspices than can 
be expected for a generation, has stamped the 
successful invasion of Canada as an impossi- 
bility, it is only the shallowest of demagogueism 
to attempt to make political capital out of ex- 
pressions of sympathy for Fenianism. 

Mr. Banks’ report will be a curiosity. How 
the grand-mogul of Know-Nothingism, who was 
once elected to Congress as the sworn enemy 
of the Irishman, will give expression to this 
new-born love for dear old Ireland, remains to 
be seen. It will severely tax even his acro- 
bat'c skill. 

It is, certainly, a very melancholy exhibition 
of lack of statesmanship on the part of the 
House in seeming for a moment to endorse Mr. 
Schenck’s proposition that our government 


‘should imitate the alleged bad example of the 


government of Great Britain. In our judg- 
ment, every true American citizen, upon sober 
reflection, will feel prouder when he can look 
an Englishman in the face and say, My govern- 
ment did not as it was done by, but as it ought 
to have been done by. 

Another sad mistake of Mr. Schenck’s reso- 
lution consists in its attempt to open a new 
quarrel with the President. One quarrel at a 
time is enough ; and it is a sad blunder to raise 
another issue with the President and allow the 
great question of reconstruction to be pushed 
aside. 

We repeat it: it is a proud boast an Ameri- 
can can make that our government, with all the 
provocations to a contrary course, saved Cana- 
da from being overrun by an enemy, and saved 
Great Britain from a long war, with its im- 
mense expenditure of treasure and life. Let 
the Fenian leaders settle with Mr. Seward for 
the discreditable coquetting which deceived 
them to their ruin. But we implore our friends 
in Congress not to aid in restoring to Mr. Sew- 
ard the friends he has alienated by expressions 
of late and heartless sympathy for a movement 
which success alone could redeem from univer- 
sal reprobation. 





TRUE COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 


Pertinent to some suggestions we lately of- 
fered upon the course of the faculty of Cam- 
bridge towards the conductors of a recently- 
suppressed university organ, and the manage- 
ment of students in general, are the comments 
of a Western journal upon the discipline and 
system of the University of Michigan. This 
institution is located at Ann Arbor, and has 
been in operation less than thirty years, yet, 
within that brief period, it has placed itself at 
the head of all Western institutions, and, at 
least, abreast of the oldest and wealthiest East- 
ern institutions. Its latest catalogue, we are 
told, gives the names of thirty-two instructors, 
and of no less than one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-five students—a number one-fourth 
greater than those on the undergraduate list of 
Harvard College. It comprises all the facul- 
ties except that of theology, its law school be- 
ing attended by three hundred and eighty-five 
pupils, more than ever before studied jurispru- 
dence at one time and place within the limits 
of the United States. The libraries, the mu- 
seums and the cabinets are worthy of the insti- 
tution. Its observatory and its laboratory are 
fitted up with scientific completeness. Its corps 
of professors is composed of men of the highest 
and most scholarly attainments—many of whom 
enjoy a wide reputation for proficiency in the 
sciences which they teach. Its endowment is 
liberal beyond any American precedent, and 
has been invested and expended with a wise 
economy. 

Three of its features are worthy of special 
commendation and imitation. It charges noth- 
ing for tuition; it is unsectarian; and it exer- 
cises no inquisitorial supervision over its stu- 
dents. Each pupil who is a resident of Michi- 
gan pays a matriculation fee of ten dollars; 
each pupil residing beyond the limits of Michi- 
gan—and these are not less than two hundred 
from the States east of the Alleghanies alone— 
pays a similar fee of twenty dollars. Beyond 
this—with the exception of an annual charge 


of civilization is embodied in steam, so their | of five dollars for incidental expenses—the uni- 


versity asks no money from those who study in 
its halls. 
ence brought to bear upon the students. A 
small portion of them, being only those under 
the immediate control of the philosophical fac- 
ulty, are obliged to attend morning prayers. 
But the remainder have no religious exercises 
whatever. They go toany church that pleases 
them on Sunday, or to no church at all. The 
students are treated like: gentlemen, who can 
be trusted, and not like children who must be 
watched. 


ed into a single building, are incited to the com- 
mission of boyish pranks by this very propin- 
quity, and are kept restless by the surveillance 
of tutors, is unknown at this most sensible uni- 
versity. Each student is permitted to lodge and 
board wherever he may find it convenient. If 
he commits a crime or trespass, he is amenable 
to the laws like any other citizen. The uni- 
versity teaches him when he enters her halls, 
but does not interfere with his private affairs 
in any shape. The effect of this confiding 
treatment upon a body of young men who are 





On Monday last, Mr. Ancona, copperhead 
representative from Pennsylvania, offered a 
resolution in the House repealing the neu- 
trality laws; in other words, withholding from 
the government the power of prohibiting the 


{ organizing, on our own territory, of an inva- 


Bp? 

sion of a friendly neighbor. One hundred and 
thirteen members of the House voted against 
laying the resolution on the table, and it was 
| referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Schenck of Ohio offered the following reso- 
lution :— 

Resolred, That the President of the United 





States, in the opinion of the House, should recon- 
sider the policy which has been adopted by him 
| as prgees, 7x British government and that por- 
| tion of the Trish people who, in the name of Fe- 
| nians, are struggling for their independent nation- 
| ality, and that he be requested to adopt, as nearly 


| as practicable, that exact course of proceedings | 
| which was pursued by the government of Great 
Britain in the late civil war in this country be- | 
tween the United States and rebels in revolt, | 
recognizing both as lawful belligerents, and obser- | 


| ving between them a strict neutrality. 
Mr. Banks proposed that both resolutions be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 





would make a report. Both resolutions were 
then referred to that committee. 


| venture is illustrated by the expression, “going 


clamming at high-water.” The majority of the 


and promising that if so referred the committee , 


at an age when the notions of honor are pecul- 
iarly sensitive, may be readily imagined. Be- 
| ing treated as gentlemen they act like gentle- 


_ing, so common at other colleges, occur at this. 





SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. 


| It seems to be desirable, in this new crisis of 
the country, when not only the executive, but 
|many other influential persons, appear to be 

ready to restore power to those who attempted 
'to destroy the nation, and succeeded in de- 
stroying thousands of our relatives and friends, 


ito bring to mind more frequently what these | 


people have done, the diabolical spirit that 
actuated them, and which seems still to exist, 
when the leader and chief conspirator is said 
to be as haughty and arrogant as ever. We 
therefore have made a few selections from a 
Lyle, 


| well-written work, by Rev. W. W. 
Chaplain of the 11th Ohio regiment, published 
‘in Cincinnati, in 1865. Mr. Lyle says:— 

“From the first shot which the rebels fired at 


Fort Sumter till the present hour, the slave- | 


‘holders’ rebellion, in all its phases, has been 


ardice, brutality, and barbarism. r 
were the atrocities a, during the 
Sepoy rebellion, in India, they have been com- 


House scem inclined to indulge in that amuse-' pletely eclipsed, a thousand times, by the con- 





There is absolutely no sectarian influ- | 


The wretched dormitory system, by | 
which two or three scores of pupils are crowd- | 


'men, and very few of those disgraceful rows, | 
| those exhibitions of youthful exuberance of feel- | 


‘but one continuous and fearful history of cow- | 


On the sea-shore the climax of foolish ad-) Horrible as | 


duct of the rebels since they began their canse- 
less and wicked rebellion. With but few ex- 
ceptions they bave never evinced the least 
feeling of honor or mercy, even of common 
humanity, towards those of the Union army 
that have fallen into their bands.” 

Mr. Lyle supports these assertions by facts 
that are painful toread. On the Chickamauga 
| battle-field was seen, he says, “a terrible record 


of worse than savage brutality.” No full de- 


diers there beheld has ever been published, and 
probably never will, as it will inflict needless 
pain upon their afflicted relatives. For the 
same reason, nameless outrages, not only in- 
flicted upon the dead, but upon the living, have 
been withheld also from motives of decency 
and shame fora common humanity. As for 
scenes of cowardice, where unarmed men and 
helpless women were hung, shot, or driven out 
to starve, by murderers who did not dare to 
enter the rebel ranks or face an equal foe, they 
are numberless. It is this class who are now 
the worst in all the rebel States, supported by 
their State governments, and setting at defi- 
ance sheriffs, officers, judges and courts; the 
principal business of the latter seeming to be 
to release the former, when taken by United 
States troops, and persecuting the officers who 
command them. 

These murderers create a reign of terror 


than those that occurred during the war, should 
the troops be withdrawn; and it is this class 





heads North,are striving to reinstate in political 
power. Should this ever be accomplished, the 
| South would become a greater desolation than 
_ just after the war. They have now kept out a 
vast amount of capital and labor, and, judging 
by the evil spirit manifested since President 
Johnson has given them so much encourage- 
ment, we may judge what it would be if they 
could attain full power. Constitutions and pre- 
cedents, which we are so tender of, would be 
as cobwebs in their hands. Let us remember 
the past, not for vengeance or to keep alive 
hatred, but as a warning for the future! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


AID FOR THE ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS. 


Ep1Tor COMMONWEALTH :—I send you an appeal, 
recently received, for assistance from Americans, 
for the cause of Italian unity and independence. 

Yours. F. 


Fiorence, May 1, 1866. 

Dear :—Here is a list of articles most 
needed for the volunteer ambulance. I have no 
doubt your wonderful people have invented every- 
thing new with new names. We shall be thank- 
ful for any crumbs from their table; hand-litters, 
cacolets, apparatus for fracture of upper and low- 
er extremities, splints, elastic cushions, bandages, 
apparatus for the pulverization of ether or chloro- 











presses, tourniquets, and any new mechanical or 
chemical methods for the arrest of hemorrhage, 
pocket-cases of surgical instruments. All should 
be addressed ‘* Volunteer Ambulance, care of Dr. 
Agostina Bertani, Genova.’’ The government 
will take care of the regulars. 
unteers who need volunteer gifts. 
of litters it will be well to bear in mind that Gar- 
abaldi will probably be sent into the mountains, 
and that forced marches are frequent. With 
thanks and remembrance, 
Lam, faithfully, yours, 
Jessi Waite Manto. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





WaAsnInGTON, JUNE 12, 1866. 
THE FINAL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 
Every one affirms the remarkable ability and 


presented by the reconstruction committee. 
crease the reputation of that statesman. 
forcible yet calmly considerate argument on the 
reconstruction question can be made. 
clusive and exhaustive except as to one point, and 
that is as to impartial suffrage. 


deals with that issue. 


nobly dare will generally win. 
from Iowa. 
have nobly dared. 
gressive, radical. 


whole) and most radical delegation in Congress. 
JUDGE KELLEY’S BILL, 





anomalous State organizations existing in 
| South. 


| title declares, ‘to a restoration of the eleven in- | 


| surrectionary States to their practical political re- 
| lations with the Union.” 


| to form valid State governments it proposes :—Ist. 


} 


| changes proposed. 


| secure to all equal civil and political rights. 5th. 


| al amendments ratified, and the State constitution 
approved by popular vote and by Congress, the 


| State or States to be declared as in possession of 
all rights, etc., incident to the several States of 


| the Union, and a general amnesty then to be pro- 
_ claimed by the President. 

Judge Kelley is very earnestly at work to secure 
this measure. It is generally known that he has 
' been in correspondence with many hitherto prom- 


such a plan as this can be put on its passage at 
this or the next session, to organize a party in 
favor of itin the South. It is believed that many 
| men of ability there, who have been with the re- 


} 


| tion of the question which can stand the test. He 
| presented a Mr. Waddell of North Carolina, form- 
erly colonel in the confederate army, 45 one of 
| these gentlemen. 
Kelley have been widely circulated. He took pub- 
| lie ground in favor of intelligence as a qualifica- 
| tion for suffrage immediately after the rebellion 
collapsed. He with other prominent men from 
| North Carolina, are here to urge the adoption of 
plans which will bring in the brains of the South 

on the one hand, and the genuine loyalty, that of 
| the blacks, on the other. 

A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 

The House took a cleansing yesterday. The 
| very ponderous Kentucky representative, Gen. 
2ousseau, who claims to represent all the gallant- 
| Ty, patriotism and virtue of that State, indulged 





scription of the revolting scenes which our sol- | 


which would end in similar or worse scenes | 


that the leading rebels South, and the copper- | 


form for local application, apparatus for cold com- | 


It is the poor vol- | 
In the choice | 


clearness of statement exhibited in the report just | 
It is | 
from the pen of Senator Fessenden, and will in- | 
No more | 


It is con- 


Like all else Con- 
gress is now doing, the report avoids rather than 
Perhaps it is the best that 
can be done now, but your correspondent believes, 
after some experience among the people and close 
observation of the present struggle, that those who 
An illustration of 
this is found in the character of the delegation 
A Western State, she has had her 
full share of population embued with race preju- | 
dices, but from the outset her Republican leaders | ¢ 

They have been defiant, ag- | , 
So she is now represented upon | 
the floor of the House by the ablest (taken as a 


There is a growing desire among active radicals 
| to solve the question of suffrage as well as the 
the 
Mr. Stevens tried his hand in a bill now 
| before the country. Judge Kelley of Pennsylvania, | 
| “ever faithful,” tries his “ ’prentice hand,’’ also. 
| He yesterday introduced a bill looking, as the | » 


To enable these States 


| To recognize the organizations now existing for 
| municipal purposes, and to aid in making the 
2d. That State conventions 
| shall be held under direction of the President, 
through the several Governors, on or hefore the 
| first day of January, 186% These conventions to 

frame constitutions, which are to be submitted to 
| a popular vote. 3d. All male persons to be voters 

over the age of twenty-one, and residing six 
| months previously in the State, and to read the 
| Constitution. 4th. That no constitution shall be 
| presented or acted on by Congress which does not | 


When these conditions are filled, the constitution- 


inent in the rebellion. He declares his ability, if 


bellion, are prepared to accept such a form of im- | 
partial suffrage as this presents as the only solu- | 


Mr. Waddell’s letters to Mr. | 


in an egotistic exhibition. He took the floor upon ; hes enthroned is not peace the mask of a conflict 
the enabling-act which forms part of the recon- | deadlier than war! And yet, what is to come of 


struction report. His harangue had plenty of 


no argument; considerable boasting but no reason. 
It was remarkably disjointed, incoherent, ram- 
bling; ostensibly in defence of Johnson, it was a 


the complete representative of the patriot soldiery, 
and the vindication of his State. It was a stump- 
speech, fit, perhaps, for the region of Kentucky, 
and full of the chivalric slang about “responsibili- 
ty,” &., which the last five years has effectually 
i“played out.” He attacked Colfax, Ingersoll, 
| Grinnell, Senator Wilson, John Quincy Adams, 
| and—Massachusetts. Moore’s History of Slavery 

in your State was his text-book, and a very sweet 

morsel he found which that gentlemen has grouped 

together. How he rolled them under his tongue, 

| caressing and turning them over! Like any oth- 

ler calf he twice chewed the food on which he 

lived. It was a fine tribute to the State that a 

mere haranguer like this Rousseau should be en- 

abled to find and hold up some apparent inconsis- 

tencies in her record only by going back to the 

beginning of the century for a handful of mire. 

This is full evidence of the truth of that tribute 

to the spirit of liberty in Massachusetts which 

Senator Wilson so eloquently apostrophised, and 

which seems to have excited the ire of this Boan- 

|erges. The general had better stop ‘‘dirt-eating,’’ 

| for the Kentucky rebels will never forgive his er- 

ror, in their eyes, of fighting for the Union. They 
won’t elect him to the Senate; nor does he carry 
| brains enough for it. 

MAXIMILIAN’S ENVOY. 

On the fourth of the month there arrived in this 
city a trio of gentlemen who doubtless deemed 
themselves big with important events and moment- 
ous issues. ‘Two were to the manor born, and the 
other was a born diplomat. To come to sober 
narration, the three gentlemen were C. D. Chaf- 
fee, ex-M. C. from the Bay State; Charles Gould 
| of New York, an active merchant, and a promi- 
nent member of Beecher’s church; and the other 
was Count Rességenir, colonel in the Austrian 
army, and confidential aide-de-camp to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, sometimes called Emperor of 
Mexico. These gentlemen’s movements were 
very quiet, but the ubiquitous reporter soon found 
out their object; or, rather, what the count’s was, 
the others being apparently but the tail to his kite. 
It appears that Count Rességenir is the especial 
and familiar confidante of Maximilian. He was 
educated and served with him in the Austrian 
navy, has for years been a member of his house- 
hold, was sent to Mexico in advance of his mas- 
ter to report upon affairs, and is now in this coun- 
try for the purpose of ascertaining public senti- 
ment with relation to Mexican affairs, and to en- 
deavor to do what may lie in his power for the 
Austrian adventurer’s interests. The two gentle- 
men named seemed to be only acting as masters 
of ceremonies; giving dinner parties, and obtain- 
ing quiet introductions for the count. The latter 
is known to have had two long interviews with 
the Secretary of State. On the first occasion he 
remained closeted at the department several hours. 

Among other incidents of their visit was the 
| giving of a dinner-party to several leading Semea- 
‘tors and Representatives. Among these were 
Senator Nye, Speaker Colfax, and Gen. Garfield. 
As I am informed, these gentlemen, like the oth- 
er guests, were not aware of the position and 
character of the distinguished foreigner. It is 
certain that, when discovered, some of the party, 
at least, felt as though such a trick was rather 
| discourteous. The comfort, however, derived by 
‘the Austrian and friends was but meager. Mexi- 
can affairs being broached, Senator Nye was espe- 
| cially emphatic in outspoken declarations of the 

feeling entertained by our people upon the 
French-Austrian usurpation. He told the envoy 
that it was the settled conviction of the American 
people that Maximilian could not stay in Mexico. 
| Gen. Garfield, in milder terms, reiterated the 
same views, as did Speaker Colfax. ‘This expres- 
sion was general on the part of all with whom 
| Count Rosségenir came in contact. He and his 
chaperons called on Senators Sumner and Fessen- 
den, Gens. Banks and Schenck, and others. It is 
known that, while courteously listened to, their 
| reception was chilling in the extreme. ‘The 
| Count left for New York on Saturday. He ex- 
pressed himself as surprised at the unanimity of 
feeling in favor of the liberals he found existing 
here. 

The Mexican embassy was quite in the dark as 
to this visit until it was nearly over. The last 
visit to the State Department was on Thursday. 
Is it not a little singular that this special envoy 
should arrive here just after Santa Anna? Can 
any one understand what diplomatic business this 
unacknowledged embassador had at the White 
House? Mr. Seward’s last job, the Canadian-Fe- 
nian fiasco, has collapsed so perfectly, and in its 
ul buried the hopes of Johnson and Seward both 
| beneath the six or seven hundred thousand Irish 
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| votes, that he may as well be cateful about the 
| Mexican chestnuts. He'll get his paws burnt, 
| otherwise. 
A GOOD THING BY THAD. STEVENS. 
I spoke of the rebel Col. Waddell as introduced 
by Judge Kelley to various members. Among 
| others he was presented to Mr. Stevens. While 
| conversing, Gen. Banks went to the old states- 
man’s seat to introduce Bierstadt, the artist. Of 
| cause Mr. Waddell was presented. ‘‘That’s 
| right,”’ said Mr. Stevens, ‘‘it is eminently proper 
Gen. Banks should know our foreign relations.”’ 
PERSONAL. 

Among others here, I observe your late dis- 
tinguished Governor, Hon. John A. Andrew. 
Though he sits upon the settees against the wall, 
there is no more noticeable or distinguished man 
upon the floor. Dr. S. G. Howe is also staying 
in the city. He is looking remarkably well. Of 
course he is welcomed, as so able and true a man 
should be always. Kosmos. 

OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, May 20, 1866. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA CONTRASTED. 

To-day all the fashionable world is pouring out 
to the Ascot races. At Paris, the world, fashiona- 
ble and unfashionable, is pouring out to the French 
Derby. Horses, horses, horses, favorites, jockeys, 
sweepstakes, these are the words hurtling through 
the air to-day; to-morrow cannon-balls may be 
hurtling instead of them, and Bismarck, Napoleon, 
Mensdorff and Victor Emanuel may be the booted 
‘and spurred riders of vast armics in a fearful 
| “Prix d’Europe.’’ There is, indeed, a probability 
| that a Congress will be held to adjust matters ; 
| but it is significant that a Congress has preceded 
jevery great war of modern times. One, you re- 
} member, sat at Washington just before our own 
¢ivil war. That which is about to sit at Paris, if, 
indeed, Austria, on whom all wait, replies favor- 
‘ably, will entertain and offer compromises which 
| will disgust all honest men; will freely offer slices 
of weak nations to satisfy and appease the strong ; 
and then will adjourn after having shown that war 
_is the natural and only reason of despots. The 
| difficulty will, in the end, prove to be that (not 
' Austria, but) God is the Absolute Non-compro- 
Many a. 








'miser. He will not be accommodating. 
poor minister and diplomatist has good cause for 
saying with the servantin the parable, “Lord, thou 
l'art an hard man!’”’ (If I mistake not we have had 
men in America, from Crittenden to Seward, who 
| have echoed the sentiment with unction.) 
| Well, your correspondent has always been a 
| man of peace, and never expected to be in the 
time and place when the thunderclouds and flashes 
of war rising on the horizon would seem to him 
the advancing banner of the Prince of Peace; he 
' never expected to find a fife more gentle than a 


flute; yet ina world of truths ground down and 











wind but little sense; plenty of denunciation but © 


' glorification of Rousseau as his special champion, 4 
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Tue Braise Spurnep.—Senator-elect Evans of 
Colorado stated in a large assembly of friends, in 
this city, this week, that the President told him 
and his colleague he would approve the Colorado 
bill if they would support his “policy.’”” They 
declined to do so, and the bill was vetoed. The 
reasons for the withholding of his approval read 
very queerly in the light of this declaration. 


the hurling of these millions of men against each 
other? As far as the nations ere concerned, noth- 
ing. If Venetia returns to Italy, Venetia will 
have exchanged the rule of a good-natured Ger- 
man for thet of a mean and corrupt Italian. If 
Bismarck is put down, or even killed, the Bis- 
marck-principle in Teutonic nature is not killed 
any more than the reptile-principle is killed when 
you have destroyed asnake. Ineed no more than 
the French revolution and the late civil war in 
America to prove that war does not directly ac- 
complish anything toward its own object. The 
abolitionists in America are now discovering that 
they have been supping with the devil in the war, 
and it is\very doubtful whether their spoon was 
long enough. Or, to modify the figure, they, like 
many patriots in Europe, have been fighting the 
devil with an implement of which he is the great- 
est living master—fire. 

A German professor has recently brought down 
much ridicule on his venerable towy head by of- 
fering a prize for the best essay upon the question, 
‘‘How to liberate nations from oppression without 
revolution.” But surely it were the question for 
an age of thought. Ah, could we only catch the 
beautiful art by which something-or-other has 
clothed these lately ice-chained fields with soft 
verdure and given us the matin of the lark instead 
of the North-wind’s shrick! So, and not with 
observation, cometh the true kingdom. Yet I 
know that the most far-seeing men in- England 
are not only looking forward to seeing Europe en- 
veloped in a conflagration, but with a certain sat- 
isfaction. They find the present political atmos- 
phere suffocating. There is a grossness, mean- 
ness, cupidity, about this shop-keeping generation, 
which so blandly thanks God that it is not as oth- 
er generations, that a recurrence to honest barbar- 
ism for a time may prove a strengthening Antean 
touch. I suppose there must be something of the 
same feeling with the best men in America, a 
secret hope that the present sickening sight of a 
nation and its representatives putting their tails 
between their legs like spaniels, and skulking be- 
fore the whip of a bad but bold Southerner, may 
be replaced by some of that honor and elevation 
which shone out in the war, even though sur- 
rounded by similar horrors. That war had bro- 
ken out in, America could not have been such 
wretched news as that the Congress had deliber- 
ately determined upon a plan of reconstruction 
upon a basis of hatred to that race which gave the 
deciding blow that saved a nation which, we may 
yet have reason to think, had better have becn 
lost! O shameful, shameless conclusion! If this 
be the conclusion, every honorable American will 
be ‘‘a man without a country.” 

PERSONAL AND OTHER ITEMS. 

On Monday last I was present at an occasion 
which was calculated to make one regret that 
Elizabeth Sheppard is no longer alive to weave 
musical incidents into musical romances. A 
daughter of Sterling Coyne—a popular playwright 
of the old school—has for some time astonished 
and delighted her friends by the exhibition of a 
power to interpret the great German masters at 
the pianoforte quite wonderful in a girl of seven- 
teen (or thereabout). Many of her friends have 
urged Miss Amy Coyne to appear in public as a 
performer; and she at last consented to give a 
semi-public matinee d’invitation, which took place 
at the Beethoven rooms, on Monday last. A 
goodly number of artists, Madame Rudersdorf, 
Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, Mr. Bushelle and 
others, assisted in what was one of the finest con- 
certs which we have enjoyed during this season. 
‘The young lady had selected for her first perform- 
ance Beethoven’s Sonata in F major (op. 23), the 
violin part being rendered by Mr. Carroders. A 
little tremulous at first, she soon forgot to be nerv- 
ous and gave us one of the purest and most ex- 
quisite renderings of that very brilliant piece which 
I have ever heard. After this she performed two 
of the ‘‘Lieder ohne Worte,’”’ the sparkling ‘“‘Ron- 
do Capricioso”’ (Mendelssohn), one of Stchumann’s 
queer “‘Arabesques,” a ‘Fantasie Impromptu’’ of 
Chopin's, and Bach’s ‘“Bourree,’’ with a preci- 
sion and tender poetic feeling which excited the 
greatest cnthusiasm in the strictly musical compa- 
ny which was present. The general impression, 
in which I concur, is that London, which has gen- 
erally had to import its music and its performers 
from across the channel, is about to have on the 
stage one of its own children who will be the fav- 
orite of all lovers of the highest musical art, and 
who will gain a world-wide fame. 

Dr. Colenso has been hauled over the always 
bright theological coals ina new way. . A corres- 
pondent of the Natal Witness draws attention to 
the fact that in a new hymn-book which he (Co- 
lenso) has published with a view of shutting out 
the use of ‘thymns ancient and modern,” he has 
carefully mutilated the hymns whenever in the 
originals he found the words ‘“Jesus”’ and ‘‘Christ.’’ 
*‘God’’ is substituted for the latter, and wherever 
cither cannot be replaced by a colorless name of | become of the body of the gentleman from New 
the Deity the verse is omitted altogether. The | York. He hoped the gentleman’s legs would be 
correspondent believes that the alterations are sig- | elastic enough to stand it. 


Kentucky AND TENNESSEE.—The proud white 
beggars of these States continue to distance the 
blacks “all hollow.’”’? During the month of May, 
77,177 rations were issued to the former, and 7409 
only to the freedmen! Two-thirds or more of the 
rations for June will also go to the whites. So 
long as these white paupers need food, Johnson 
will probably keep the freedmen’s bureau agoing, 
in some shape or other. 


Sovruern Manners Renewepity Demon- 
STRATED.—Gen. Rousseau of Kentucky, whose 
speech our Washington correspondent describes 
this week, followed out its suggestions Thursday 
evening by attacking Mr. Grinnell of Iowa, with 
a walking-stick, on the eastern portico of the capi- 
tol. The cane was broken, Mr. Grinnell slightly 
injured, and Mr. Rousseau, we hope, expelled 
from Congress for his ‘‘plantation-manners.’’ 





REPUBLICANISM IN Evrore.—Mr. Louis Bu- 
lewski, who has come to the United States with 
credentials from the European Republican Com- 
mittee, of which Mazzini is the head, is now in 
this city, engaged in his work of bringing into 
communication the lovers of republican liberty on 
both sides of the water. A conference on this 
subject will be held at the rooms of the Republi- 
can State Committee, on Monday next, at eleven 
o’clock, to which all interested are invited. 


CuivaLric Gratitupe. — The Charleston 
‘ourier, speaking of the Republican sentiment of 
the North, says that “Boston and Philadelphia are 
the two most viperous of all the Northern cities.”’ 
To this the Philadelphia North American well adds: 
The two cities named have sent more money 
and other contributions to South Carolina for be- 
nevolent purposes since the close of the war than 
would buy out a dozen such concerns as the Cou- 
rier; and these gifts came from the very anti- 
slavery people whom the copperhead informants 
of the Courter denounce as viperous. No class of 
native born South Carolinians have done half as 
much since the return of peace to rebuild the 
prosperity of Charleston as the enterprising men 
of New England and Pennsylvania. 


A New Senator From New HampsHire.— 
Hon. Daniel Clark is to follow John P. Hale from 
the Senate. The legislative caucus, on Thursday 
night, selected Hon. James W. Patterson, now a 
representative from the State, for Senator, by a 
vote of 124 to 77 for Clark. Each of the Repre- 
sentatives was a candidate, and their consolidated 
votes secured the nomination for Patterson. On 
the first ballot Rollins had 36, Marston 26, Patter- 
son 62, Clark 72; onthe fourth, Rollins 2, Marston 
2, Clark 77, and Patterson 124. Patterson is an 
able and sound man, but so is Clark, and we 
regret his defeat. Patterson and Cragin live in 
the same district. 


ANOTHER CoLoRED AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN 
Aproap.—It may be remembered by some of our 
readers that Mr. S. Morgan Smith of Philadel- 
phia, left Boston about the 25th of April last for 
Liverpool. He had resided with us several months 
previous, while prosecuting his histrionic studies. 
While here, he was refused admittance both at the 
Boston and Continental Theaters on account of 
his color,—a prejudice likely to be overcome by 
an amended law recently passed by the legislature 
forbidding exclusion from places of amusement 
unless “for cause,” which no court will hold color 
to be. We learn, by letter, that Mr. Smith is the 
lessee of the theater at Gravesend, a watering- 
place near London; and we observe by a recent 
English paper that he played the “Moor’’ in Othel- 
lo recently ina manner “far above mediocrity.” 
A fine company of white ladies and gentlemen 
rendered him efficient support. 

Potiticat Humor.—The anecdotes in which 
President Lincoln figures are inexhaustible. Here 
is a new one:— 

“By the way,” said Mr. Lincoln to a gentleman 
in Washington, “to what religious denomination 
do you belong?” ‘‘Well,” replied the gentleman, 
‘if I am anything in particular, 1 am a Presby- 
terian!’ “Oh!” responded Mr. Lincoln, “I 
thought you were an Episcopalian.”” “Why?” 
asked the interested party. ‘‘Because,” said the 
President, “Mr. Seward is an Episcopalian, and I : 
have heard you swear as superbly as he does!’’ 
Mr. LeBlond of Ohio, Democrat, drew a vivid 
picture of the present interesting situation of that 
remarkable political gymnast, Mr. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, in a recent debate in the House. He said: 


He (Mr. Raymond) had placed one foot upon 
the back of the President and the other upon that of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Stevens.) 
These gentlemen were diverging, and if they di- 
verged much further, God only knew what would 


nificant of Dr. Colenso’s change into pure Deism. 
The fact is, there is more reason in this and other 
charges than the good bishop and his friends are 
conscious of, or are willing to admit. When 1 


last heard him speak, it was evident to me that + natural activity. ‘ka eae Mak 1 publi 
ees s y atural activity ay 
his mind had gene much further on the heretical | es: aga oy ee 
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road than when the original proceedings were in- | eens ~_— apa to Aenenit ant Seas er 
His particular fidend and ‘community; while to the poor and unfortunate he 
correspondent here is that princess of Theism, —— ee nines — ae: bey 3 a 
Miss Cobbe in his own home circle and in the families of his 
A thousand nightingales have been caught in prise —almaeaatieee: ™ nie —— va = 
Austria (they were unarmed) and sent, by his re- ’ re en ee aa eax 
quest, to Maximilian, who wishes to introduce | peek tere erent Te pasar 0 7 nig RE 
: s : . | more devoted physician ever ministered in the 
them in Mexico. Is there any Monroe doctrine |. k I he ; hi iali ” 
against foreign nightingales! Old Gov. Spottis- | sae pee _—_ aoe = Pep uy, shee “de 
woode tried similarly to introduce the English |“ ee ee ’ sveaeedbe pa 
lark into Virginia, but failed | emergency, did more than medicines to bring 
- rh ae : | peace of mind and assurance of recovery. He 
Che “Buck's Horn Oak" belonging to the for- | tient, faithful and Christia : t of 
| Ss j 
est of Alice Holt, an old monarch of the royal | seg ik aa s Peete: rofi we ee 
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Deata or Dr. Crarces H. Stepwan.—The 
decease of this amiable and skillful physician, 
last week, by heart disease, has left a void in 
numerous circles that can scarcely be filled. With 


stituted against him. 








INFLUENCE OF THE FaneviL Hay MEETING. 
The Chicago Tribune lately said:— 

Impartial Suffrage. — An Impartial Suffrage 
Mr. Sumer at Home.—Our senior Senator | League has been formed in Boston, the first meet- 
came home, a few days since, to attend his aged | ing of which — presided over by Gov. Bullock, 

aa : {on Thursday week. We hail the formation of 
mother, then seriously ill, and since deceased. | this society as the first organized movement to 
The Senator secures a needed relaxation from | carry forward the principles underlying the late 
overtaxed energies by this afflictive dispensation. Contest of armed forces to their complete victory ‘ 
: . —to take them up at the place where Lincoln fell, 
Has urs Price.—Martin F. Conway, formerly | 24 push them on to the point where he would 
Congressman from Kansas, but lately a conser- | MAV® Carried them. We seen saueee. cium ad 
i : . ’ | leagues all over the land, in every town, village 
vative resident of Richmond, Va., and defender | and hamlet, as vehement and persistent as the old 
of the President's policy, has been confirmed as | anti-slavery societies, and never resting in their 
: | efforts until that last vestige of slavery—the dis- 
| franchisement of American citizens on account of 

Jerr. Davis.—The action of the national House | color—shall be swept from the United States Sena. 
of Representatives, in opposition to the release of , Let as have, therefore, suffrage meetings and as- 

ee : Ee / sociations everywhere; let the land resound with 
this criminal, gave a healthy tone to Washington | their appeals on behalf of the political rights of 
political circles, and caused even the President to; the loyal masses of the South. Let those who 
hesitate in his lenient course. | are tired out in the service of liberty, and those 

| who are untiring in the cause of slavery, equally 

Extra Session or tHe Leaistatere.—The | learn that the end is not yet—that though the war 
| is over the country will not bow down to the gold- 

en calf while any portion of the loyal people are 
| denied their rights. 


HOME NOTES. 





consul at Marseilles. 


Governor has it in contemplation, we hear, to call 
the Legislature together to ratify the constitution- 
al amendment, remedy the blunder in regard to 
the liquor-cases, and smooth over any other defec-| How to Cure Cnovera.—At the request of 
tive legislation that may be necessary. It is a|® highly valued subscriber we print the following 
pity he had not the power to limit the length of| letter from our neighbor, Mr. Hoyt, addressed to 
| the Journal, some time since :— 
Tee Wetuceis eaeks oe ete | Rev. Dr. Hamlin of Constantinople saved hun- 
ne Reconstreerion Comitter’s Report. , dreds of lives by the following simple preparation 
The final report, submitted on Friday last, by | during the terrible raging of cholera in that city 
Mr. Fessenden in the Senate, and Mr. Stevens in | 4 “i a. eo —_— did the remedy 
; rages : ae cate | Where the patient coulc reached in season. It 
the House, is an admirable document. It treats is no less effective in cholera morbus and ordinary 
in astatesmantike manner the whole subject of | diarrhea. A remedy so easily procured and so 
reconstruction, and disposes of the flimsy argu- | vitally efficacious should be always at hand. An 
ments presented by those who favor immediate | O™inary vial of it can be had for twenty-five cents 
oleae P thc sebeltien Sens ote dai. | O° 8° and no family should be without it over 
admission of the re lous States without addl- night. The writer of this received the recipe a 


the session! 


tional guarantees. 
print, which prerents our publishing it. 


: perturbable blindness to the proffered hand of this 


from excruciating pain. 

He ardently hopes that every one whose eyes 
trace these lines will cut this article from the pa- 
per and procure the medicine without delay. 

Its prompt application will relieve pain and pre- 
sumptively save life. 

Take—One part jJaudanum, 

One part camphorated spirit, 
Two parts tincture of ginger, 
Two parts capsicum. 
TDose—One teaspoonful in a wine-glass of water. 


or four hours. Henry Hoyt. 


A Waite Man Po.tisnes a Brack Man’s 
Boots.—A singular spectacle was seen in Meri- 
den, Conn., the other day, the result of a wager 
on the result of the State election last April. The 
Democratic nominee for representative, W. P. 
Morgan, bet George Hodge, barber (colored), that 
English would be elected Governor, and agreed 
to black the latter’s boots, in a public place, if he 
should be defeated. Morgan was “up to time,’’ 
like aman. A box, such as the boys use at all 
the railroad stations, was sent from Hartford for 
the occasion, and Mr. M. went to work. He dis- 
played much artistic talent, and was loudly cheer- 
ed by the crowd who were present. Mr. Hodge 
occasionally pointed out some part of the boots 
which he thought needed a little more blackening, 
and Mr. Morgan cheerfully put iton. The task 
being finished, Mr. Morgan indulged in the joke,— 
“It is as I told you it would be—if Hawley was 
elected, you would see white men polishing black 
men’s boots; and if English was elected, you 
would see black men blacking white men’s boots.”’ 
Three cheers were given for Morgan, he having 
faithfully performed his duty, and three more 
were given for Gov. Hawley. The brush and 
blacking-box were then offered for sale. They 
brought three dollars. 


Dr. Lewis’ Scnoot.—The second anniversary 
exercises (literary and physical) took place in the 
large hall of the Lexington House, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, passing off with more eclat 
than we have been accustomed to witness on simi- 
lar occasions. There is an ancient prohibition 
against putting asunder what God has joined to- 
gether, and in witnessing the exercises it occurred 
to us that this prohibition might be applied to the 
human mind and its physical body, which should 
never be divided in any methods of education. 
Over seventy of the young ladies participated in 
the exercises, which consisted of music, recita- 
tions, reading compositions, dramatic perform- 
ances, and gymnastics. The literary perform- 
ances were highly creditable to all the participants, 
and their excellence seemed to afford great satis- 
faction to their numerous friends who were pres- 
ent. But it was inthenew gymnastics that these 
young ladies appeared to excel. Their counte- 
nances were healthy, all their movements grace- 
ful, and in the poetry of those motions in which 
the most vehement passions and emotions are ex- 
pressed, there was a demonstration which carried 
conviction to the mind of every one. The suc- 
cess of Dr. Lewis’ experiment may now be said 
to have been fully demonstrated. 


How Some or our Nava OFFICERS BEHAVE 





ing jewelry houses now abroad, writes an interest- 
ing letter to the 7ranscript from Florence, in which 
he relates this incident: — 


Our Minister, Mr. Marsh, and his lady, are evi- 
dently the right people in the right place. They 
gave a reception recently in honor of our naval 
officers who were in town, and invited all the resi- 
dent Americans to meet Admiral Goldsborough 
and his staff. The fleet captain, Case, a gallant 
hero, well-known to fame, was also present and 
received marked attention. Among the guests 
was Mrs. Page, (and her daughter,) the wife of 
Page of the United States Navy, who deserted 
his flag and was afterward captain of the ‘‘Stone- 
wall.” During the war Mrs. Page insulted every 
loyal American here, and made herself as disgust- 
ing as women only can when they make up their 
minds to do so. You may imagine the feelings of 
the loyal ladies on this occasion, when the gallant, 
and perhaps I may say vain, admiral, devoted him- 
self all the evening to the wife of the unpardoned 
rebel, marching her to-and-fro through the marble 
halls of the embassy, she flaunting her skirts in 
the faces of her enemies, much in the same way 
as the ‘“‘Stonewall’’ did the rebel flag in the face 
of Commodore Craven in the harbors of Lisbon 
and Corunna. The admiral insisted on present- 
ing Capt. Case, who, of course, could not refuse. 
It amused us to notice his profound bow and im- 


“wayward sister,’ keeping both of his interlocked 
behind him, and sheering off as soon as he de- 
cently could. These things caused quite a flutter 
and a good deal of talk among the feminines; and 
a border-State man who was present, and inno- 
cently remarked that “the war was now over,” 
came near hearing an audible whisper that he was 
a copperhead for uttering this truth. 


Rev. S. R. Catturopas an INveNtOR.—Many 
of our readers have heard of this irrepressible 
Englishman (in process of naturalization, we are 
happy to say,) as an educator, cricketer, musician, 
preacher, &c., but have not learned that he was 
an aider of science by his inventive skill. But so 
it appears he is. On the 17th inst., at the meet- 
ing of the Society of Arts of the Institute of 
Technology, in this city, Mr. Calthrop made some 
experiments to demonstrate, in regard to atmos- 
pheric resistance to moving bodies, certain facts 
which are the basis of animprovement in the con- 
struction of railway-trains invented by him. 
Bodies of various shapes were fastened to the end 
of a horizontal arm, which was made to revolve in 
a circle of fifty feet circumference by a uniform 
motive power. <A pendulum beating half-seconds 
with a strong tick gave the audience a measure of 
the rates of speed at which these different bodies 
made ten revolutions. A box, with an area of 
twenty-two square inches, perpendicular to the 
plane of motion, made the ten revolutions in 
fifty-one and a half beats, while another box with 
an area of sixty-cight square inches, similarly 
placed, made the ten revolutions in eighty beats. 
Then a box of the same size as the last, with a 
cone fitted upon each end, so that each apex was 
parallel to the plane of motion, made the ten rev- 
olutions in forty-nine beats. Two pasteboard mod- 
els, the one representing a railway-train of the 
usual shape, the other representing a train of Mr. 
Calthrop’s improved construction, made the ten 
revolutions, the former in sixty, and the latter in 
forty-eight beats, equivalent to the rates of 12.67 
and 15.84 miles per hour. The members of the 
society were reminded that the atmospheric re- 
sistance increases as the square of the velocity, 
and the consumption of fuel as its cube; so that 
the importance ofapplying the principle illustrated 
is much greater at high than at low rates of speed. 
An account was also given of a successful experi- 
ment made on the Boston and Lowell railroad with 
a hand-car fitted up so as to test the value of this 
improvement. Prof. Pierce of Harvard College, 
and the president, Prof. Wm. B. Rogers, express- 
ed their confidence in the correctness and prac- 
tical value of the results of these experiments. 
Hosest anp Prax Tarx.—Gov. Andrew J. 
Hamilton of Texas, as many of our readers know, 
ever through the war gave a clear and honorable 
voice in favor of the issues of the Union cause. 
We have been pleased to observe that as ‘‘Pro- 
visional Governor” of Texas, a position not indica- 
tive of the purest independence of opinion.and ac- 





to its almost magic influence in affording relief 


If the case be obstinate, repeat the dose in three | plan 


day’s work in all their lives, are asking, Where 
shall we get labor? and saying the “‘nigger’’ will 
not work, and that we shall be ruined. I have 
been in the habit of saying to them, ‘‘Go to work 
yourselves.”’ (Applause.) The question is, Will 
the white man work? 
country if he can help it. (Applause and laugh- 
ter.} The negro is doing the work. The intelli- 
gence comes up from all sections of the country 
that they are doing their duty. A larger crop is 
ted than ever before. The problem is already 
solved as to whether he willlabor. If you treat 
him right he will labor, and be more profitable to 
you than ever before. 

He is a free man, and forms a part of the com- 
munity, say what you will. Youdo not wish him 
to vote because he is not educated, and you do not 
wish him to be educated because you do not wish 
him to vote. You, however, propose to tax him. 
He has always been your slave and served you 
faithfully ; he made you fortunes, and enabled you 
to educate your children; but now, when free, 
ignorant and despised, you will not permit him to 
vote because he is ignorant, and you do not wish him 
to be educated because it will elevate him; and yet 
you tax him to educate your ownchildren. This 
will not satisfy the le of the United States. 
You cannot make them believe that it is right. 
Are you afraid of him? In the name of God, if 
the African has as much sense as I have, and as 
much honor, and if he has more philanthropy, he 
is a better man. You who object to his elevation 
must feel your inferiority to him, or you would not 
be afraid of his elevation. 


Tue AGents SELECTED BY JOHNSON TO BREAK 
Down THE FrEEDMEN’s BureEAv.—When Gen. 
Stedman went to Wilmington, N. C., he called 
the freedmen together, requested them to select 
five of their number to speak for them, and tell 
what they thought of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
its officers. The five spokesmen were designated, 
and one after another came before the large gath- 
ing, and with great simplicity of speech expressed 
their unqualified confidence both in the Bureau as 
an efficient protection, and in the integrity and fidel- 
ity of its agents. One of them said: ‘As farasIam 
concerned, remove the Bureau, and these people 
will be like the ship in the raging stream without a 
rudder. We would be exposed to danger night 
and day, and, such prejudices have grown up, that 
we would be without protection.”” Another said: 
‘Would we not be ungrateful people to say, ‘take 
away the Freedmen’s Bureau and these blessed 
schools from our children!’ These things have 
been our meat and our drink. They have not 
been edification to those who have opposed us.” 
Still another said: ‘‘The Bureau has been a great 
blessing to both parties, whites and blacks. I be- 
lieve that without it we would have been unable 
to get along in quietness.’’ Gen. Stehdman said 
he wanted to hear about the officers of the Bureau; 
he had heard they were unfaithful, and had put 
black men in the chain-gang who would not work 
for them. The audience responded, ‘No, no,” 
from all parts of the house, and a freedman added, 
indignantly, “I never heard of one instance of the 
kind.”” Another said: “I believe I express the 
opinion of four-fifths of our people when I say we 
have no fault to find with the officers of the Bu- 
reau;”’ and he added: ‘‘The Bureau is our only 
protection. Remove it and we are at the mercy of 
those who most hate us, and are waiting for an op- 
portunity to do us wrong. If the Bureau goes, J 


Asroap.—The senior partner of one of our lead- | go too!’ Gen. Steadman returned to Washington 


and advised that the Bureau should be withdrawn trom 
North Carolina! Of alike character is their re- 
cent testimony of the condition of affairs in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Any officer sup- 
posed to be friendly to Northern ideas of recon- 
strution is belittled or impunged, while the advo- 
cates of “my policy” are eulogized ad nauseum. 
Gen. Saxton is made out an incompetent, improvi- 
dent and almost criminal manager! The fact is 
this whole investigation is an ex-parte affair, and 
designed, not to elicit the truth, but to help the 
President in his opposition to the freedmen’s bu- 
reau. It is shameful that the government should 
originate and continue such a palpable wrong to 
worthy men. But the right will come uppermost, 
nevertheless. 





ARTISTIC. 

An American in Rome writes of Miss Edmonia 
Lewis’ works as follows :— 

To-lay I went to the studio of Miss Lewis, the 
colored artist. She has two lovely groups from 
Hiawatha: the Old Arrow-Maker and his Daugh- 
ter, where they see Hiawatha coming, and Hia- 
watha and Minnehaha going through the forest to 
find a new home; also a statue of the Freed Wo- 
man and her Child, trampling a broken chain un- 
der foot, ordered by several Boston gentlemen. 
She is a nice little lady. She was modelling a 
bust of Dio Lewis, and a medallion of the little 
son of a Boston gentleman, from a photograph,— 
very pretty. 
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STRANGE. 


Ilow strange! some men aloud exclaim, 
When certain things they see ; 

And ‘‘ Providence” they sometimes blame 
That such things e’er should be. 

But that which should surprise us most, 
A fact none can ignore, 

Is that the fee who ‘‘wealth”’ can boast 
Should so despise the * poor.” 

It is not strange ‘‘Bors’’ love to go 
To Fenno’s, in Dock square ; 

’Tis there that ‘‘Bors” are ‘‘clothed” so low, 
And no where else but there. 


WE CAN Do WitHotT Evropse.—Every thing Americans need 
American skill can supply. Nay, more: the fact that Poa- 
Lon’s **Night-Blooming Cereus”’ is the admitted superior of 
ail the European perfumes, shows conclusively that in the 
refined luxuries, as well as the comforts of life, we are ahead 
of the Old World. Sold everywhere. 








MARRIAGES. 








You have asked me, Will he work? And fair-hair- 
ed young men who have never done an honest 


e will not do it in this. 





Its principles are and defini 
practice, it is certain in its results. 


with 


t, together 
BAXTER, 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 





diseases of the Sromaca and Uaivary Ogcans, Ratumatism 
TANEOUS Diseases. For 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per 


le 


Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 
May 5. 9 — ’ ge 


3@> VOICE BUILDING.—This is a new and | 

correct Theory for the Mechanical Formation of the Voice. 

and when reduced to 

t restores debilitated 

throats, and so forms the voice as to protect it from injury. 

the principles of Elocution, by STACY 
4t* June 9. 


ta” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of | 


Grngra Desiitr, Dropsizs, Caronic GonoRRHa@A and Cu- 
those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
bottle. For sale by 
thecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Office, Ne. 39 State St.. Besten. 


GREATEST RISK TAKEN ON A LIFE, $230,000. 
CAPITAL, $3,300,000. 
5 BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
- Joszrn M. Ginpeys, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Med. Ex’r. 


tf April 7. 














McPHAIL & CoO., 
385 Washington Street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 














Of Eminent Pianists, etc. 


CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Presenting correct portraits 
of Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, Satter, De Meyer, Herz, 
— e Dreyschock. Size of the engraving 17 by 25 


EINE MATINEE REI LISZT. (A Morning with Liszt.) 

ting correct portraits of Berlioz, Czerney, Ernst, Krie- 

huber, with Liszt at the Pianoforte. Size of the engraving, 
13 by 17} inches. #2. 

BEETHOVEN'S DREAM. Size of the engraving, 9} by 
10. 75 cents. 

THE GREAT ORGAN in the Music Hall, Boston. Size of 
the engraving, 9by 10. $1. 

The above are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad 
margins, suitable for framing. Published by OLIVER DIT- 
SON & CO., 277 Washington street. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 3t June 16. 








PER STEAMER AFRICA. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


— HAVE— 





A FEW CASES 


WHITE ALPACAS, 


IN ALL QUALITIES, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CoO., 


AT WHOLESALE, 
148 to 154 Devonshire Street. 
AT RETAIL, 


Junel6. 243 Washington Street. 


HYPATIA; 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S BEST WORK. 








HYPATIA ; Or, New Foes with an Old Face. By Caar.es 
Krastey, Rector of Eversley, author of ‘Alton Locke,” 
“Yeast,” &c., &c. Tenth edition. 12mo. Price $1.75. 
“This is a tale of the fifth century, of the great struggle 
between IHeathenism and Christianity, between the Young 
Church and the Old World. It is written with strange 
power—passages are wonderfully beautiful, and others as 
terrible.”"— Springfield Republican. 

“‘A most instructive book, and one, too, of intense inter- 
est.".— Star in the West. 


‘‘As an effort of creative genius and scholarsbip, ‘Hypatia’ 
is, perhaps, more creditable to its author than any of its 
predecessors."— New York Evening Post. 





CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 


June 23. 1187 Washington Street. 3t 


HOW TOPLAY CROQUET! 


A NEW MANUAL OF 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
American Players. 
Fallest in Directions, 


Clearest in Mlustrations, 


Cheapest Price. 
Contents :—First Words ; Implements Required ; General 
Directions for Playing; Choosing an Umpire ; Arrangement 
of Arches and Stakes ; The First Players ; Order of Succeed- 
ing Players; First Position of the Ball; Striking the Ball; 
Playing out of Turn; When Players are out ; Waar ir 1s to 
be a Rever, a Booby, In Hand, In Position, Out of Position, 
Wired, Sent up Salt River; Waas rr ts to Croquet, Roquet, 
Roquet-Croquet, Ricochet, Dismiss, Flinch, Make an Arch, 
Take a Stroke off, Make a Side Stroke, Make a Straight 
Stroke; Dsrinitions of Free Croquet, Tight Croquet, Dead 
Ball, a Match, Pegging, Pushed, Splitting, Stroke, Staking, 
Tournament, Starting Stake, Winning Stake, Displacement, 
Duties of the Umpire. 

The whole comprises Fretp Croquet, Garpsx Croquet, 
Parton TaBLe Croqust, PARLOR Fioor Croquet, fully illus- 
trated with Engravings and Diagrams, and neatly bound in 
cloth. One who has examined all Croquet Books says of 
this: ‘‘It is decidedly the best Manual published, and should 
be in the hands of everyone.’’ As this game is to be ‘‘all 
the rage” this summer, every smart person should obtain a 
copy of ‘‘How to Play Croquet,” and get posted up. 

Ga Be sure you get the right book. Nong GENnvINE UN- 
LESs THE woRDS “HOW TO PLAY CROQUET” are PRINTED 
IN GOLD LETTERS ON THE OUTSIDE. Price only 30 cents. Sold 
by all Booksellers and Fancy Goods Dealers. Sent post-free 
to any address. Makers and Dealers in Croquetiere are re- 
quested to look at this book as the cheapest and best. 


ADAMS & CO., Publishers, 


21 Bromfield Street. 
June 9 9,16,30. 





PIANOFORTES. 
SJSAMES WW. VOSE,;, 
PIANOFORTE 


Manufacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


May 5. 3n 





In Cambridge, 30th ult., by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
Mr. John Langdon Sibley, Librarian of Harvard College, to 
Miss Charlotte A. L. Cook, of Somerville. 

In Watertown, 7th inst., by Rev. P. H. Steenstra, Kenneth 
M. Deane, formerly of Troy, N.Y., toM. Fannie, youngest 
daughter of James Sharp, Esq. 

In Newton, 12th inst., by Rev. J. W. Wellman, Mr. Addi- 
son L. Clarke, of Foochow, Chira, to Miss Mary F., only 
danghter of John C. Potter, Esq. 

In Lenox, 7th inat., by Rev. Henry Neill. Charles P. Bow- 
ditch, of Geneseo, N.Y., to Cornelia, daughter of Hon. Jul- 
ius Rockwell, of Lenox. 

In Newburyport, 12th inst., by Rev. Dr. Richardson, Capt. 
James 0. Knapp to Miss Orithyla W., daughter of Capt. Geo. 
L. Rogers, all of N. 





"DEATHS. 








In this city, 15th inst., Mrs. Sumner, relict of the late 
Sheriff Charlies P. Sumner, and mother of Hon. Charlies 
Sumner, 81 yrs. [A most noble and exemplary Woman, who 
lived to have her cup of domestic and parental joy over- 
flowingly filled. ] : 

In this city, 8th inst., Charles Harrison Stedman, M.D., 
1 yrs. 

72th inst., Theodore Lyman, youngest child of Marlbor- 
ough and Elizabeth S. Williams, 21 mos. 

In Florence, 25th ult., Lucy F.. wife of Frank Morison, 
Esq.. of Baltimore, Md., and daughter of the late A. H. 
Fiske, Esq., of Boston. ie 
In Groton Centre, 7th inat , George Wm. Eaton, 21 yrs. 7 
mos., only son of Wm. Eaton, of South Boston, and a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore Class of Harvard College. 

In Springfield, 5th inst., Mrs. Caroline M., wife of John L. 
King. and eldest daughter of the late Chester Harding, 49 
yrs. 6 mos. 

In Shawianda, near Glasgow, Scotland, 29h ult., at his 
residence, Henry D. Rogers, Professor of Natural History, 
Glasgow University. 

At the Baths of Vichy, France. Ist inst , Frank E., young- | 
est son of S. R. Spaulding, Esq., of Jamaica Plain, 28. 


a 








- SPECIAL NOTICES. 








2B DR VIO LEWIS’ Private Scnoor ror 
Yousa Lapis, Lexington, Mass. Twenty-two teachers. 
Send to Dr. L. for Circular. 4t* June 9. 





has maintained his reputation for sound sense and 
candor. He lately addressed his fellow-citizens of 
Texas at Austin, a full report of which has reach- 
ed us. Its character is well portrayed in the fol- 


lowing extract :— 

I wish you to get into your minds the fact that 
the objection ‘negro,’ is no argument. I wish 
vou to know what freedom is. You will never 
satisfy the people of the United States by ringing 
changes on “‘negro,”’ ‘‘free negro,” &e. 

Some say they do not wish the negro to remain 
‘in this country; but let an edict come from Wash- 
\ington requiring that he should be taken away 





tion in the cases of his consreres of other States, he | 


ry FAIRMOUNT HOME SCHOOL FOR 

| MISSES.—Send to Mra. L. G. DANIELS, Principal, Fair- 

| mount, Mass., for Cireular. References: Dr. Lowell Mason, 

| New York ; Prof. 8. 8. Green, Brown University, Providence 

| R.I.; Theo. D. Weld, Fairmount ; or Dr. Dio Lewis’ School, 

Lexington, Mass ; ee = West Newton, Mass. 
t 


| June 2. PIE oh 


13" MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
| SCHUOL.—The Fall Term begins September 3. The Fac- 
| ulty of Instruction consists of four resident and four non- 
resident Professors anda Tutor. The object is to educate 
young men for the Christian ministry. There is a prepara- 
' tory class for those who hare not received a collegiate edu- 
j)eation. £160 a year are granted to beneficiaries, with an 
| additional sum in special cases. The tuition, use of library 
| and text books are free to all. The school was founded by 

the Unitarian and Christian denominations, but is open to 
all who believe in the divine origin of Christianity. li- 
consists of 8500 vol Application may be made 








rr 


It makes six columns of fine | few days since, and having been seriously attacked | from here, and there would be more objection to It | ¢ Agr se LIVERMORE, President of the Board of In- 
with the cholera morbus the past week, can attest ‘than there was to the emancipation proclamation. ‘struction, Meadville, Pa. 


ate June 9. 


} 





SPRING STYLES! 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO., 


OLD STATE HOUSE, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

Invite attention to their Spring Importations 
ais Gites 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
—AND— 
SPRING OVERCOATINGS. 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 
Milesers. C. A. S. & Ce. are enabled to offer partic- 
ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- 
manship and style. 


Washington and State Streets, 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Mar. 24. tf 


FOR THE YEAR 1866! 
“THE COMMONWEALTH” 


as hitherto, will be profoundly attentive to all the issues 
pertaining to the settlement of our great civil contest, main- 


ing its position as 








{ 


PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent., Gold Basis. 


Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano at a verj 
low price. 3m Apr. 7 








L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


Foreign Engravings, 
Chromos, Etchings, «coc. 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(i Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf April 7. 








ART GALLERY! 


CHILDS & JENKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES, 


Every Description, and Dealers 
—IN— 
Paintings, 
Engravings, 
Pheotegraph Albums, 
Cartes de Visite, 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 





No. 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
ALFRED A. CHILDS, Gd CHARLES W. JENKS. 


Apr. 7. 








REDUCTION OF PRICES! 


A Large Assortment of Spring Styles 
—or— 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
PAPER HANGINGS, 
Which we are offering to the Retail Trade at about 


Whelecsale Prices!! 


Call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 





CHAS. H. BAKER & CoO., 


383 Washingten Street, Boston. 





Mar. 31. tf 
cs ee THE eee ee 
BEST COOKING STOVE 
TIE MARKET. 


‘*sPEERLESS,” FOR COAL OR WOOD. 





The “PEERLESS” has all the advantages of the popular 
stoves in use, together with such NRW FEATURES as justify 
the manufacturers in calling it the Best Cooxina Stove in 
the market. 

It is the ‘‘Preriess,” because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, Simplicity, Cleanliness, Baking, 
Roasting and Beauty. 

1st, Economy. A patented method of heating the air and 
conveying it through the oven saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. - 

2d, Stupuicrry. It is easily managed. The fire can be per- 
fectly controlled, and kept through an entire season without 
rekindling. 

3d, CLeANtingss. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th, Baxina. Its large oven, wherein all parts are of equal 
temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that with- 
out turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th, Roastiva. Acurrent of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven, so thoroughly ventilates it, that it roasts 
as well as atin kitchen. 


6th, Beautr. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well mounted, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable stove in 
the market. 


Each stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is 
claimed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
87, 89 & 91 North St., Bosten. 


For sale by Stove Dealers throughout the country. 
May 5. 3m 





ARLINGTON, DROWNE & CO., 
221 Washington St., Room 0, 


Have just received $25,000 worth of Silver-Plated Ice Pitch- 
ers, Castors, Cake Baskets, Bells, Cups, Spoons, Forks, &c. 
Cutlery : Ivory Handle Knives, Bone do., Ebony do., Carv- 
ing Knives, Forks and Steels. Fancy Goods, Shopping Bags, 
Albums, and a great variety of other goods, all of which 
will be sold in lots to suit, xt wholesale or retail. You can 
save twenty-five per cent. by coming up stairs. 











ARLINGTON, DROWNE & CoO., 
Reom No. 9, 221 Washingten Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 6t 


~ a 
ICE PITCHERS. 
Four hundred and twenty-one Ice Pitchers, consisting of 
twenty-one different styles, ap and prices, sent to us 
from the manufacturers, to sold for cash at retail, at 
wholesale prices. A good opportunity to save from $2.00 to 
$4.00 on each one. Call and see them at 


Reom No. 9, 321 Washington Street. 
6t ARLINGTON, DROWNE & CO. 


June 2. 


June 2. 








~ ANTL-SLAVERY 
STANDARD, 


ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, President. 


Pupuisazp Weexty at 48 Beexuan Street, New Yor«k. 
PARKER PILLSBURY, Editer. 





Devoted exclusively to suffrage and citizenship, irrespec- 
tive of color or race ; contains authentic reports of addresses 
by Wendell Phillips and other eminent reformers ; with 
well-arranged departments of literature and general intelli- 
gence, making it a good family as well as radical paper. 
Price $3 a year ; 10 copies to one address, $2.50 each ; 20 
copies, $2. Advertisements at reasonable rates. 











MENDELSSOHN’S 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


LIEDER OHNE WORTE. For the Pianoforte. By Frux 
MENDELSSOHN BarTHoLpY. A new edition of these superior 
compositions is just published. No pianist desirous of at- 
taining a finished and classical style of execution should 
fail to possess them. Price $3.00. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pubusarrs, 
June 2. at 277 Washington street. 











BAY STATE 
VENEER 


MANUFACTORY, 
Office 441 Tremont St., Besten. 
Plain and Figured Reseweod, 


BirdseEye and Pinin Maple, 
Mettied, Striped and Common Black Wale 


mat, 





An Independent Republican_Journal, 

having an interest, also, in all that relates to LITERATURE, | 

ART, and NEWS. 

THE FAVOR OF ITS PATRONS AND FRIENDS IS SOLICITED TO | 

STILL FURTHER INCREASE ITS CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE. | 

Terms :—Tarex Dotars per annum. Subscriptions re- 

ceived for six months. Specimen copies sent grafts upon ap 

plication. 

CHARLES W. SLACK, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 


Office. 8 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





CHICKENS. 
LIVE CHICKENS ON PAPER, 


In imitation of s painting in Oil Wy A. F. Tarr. It is so) 
successful 


A Chromo Lithograph, 
that even connoisseurs generally take it for the original. 
Size 10x12. Price $5 per Copy. 


Sold in all first-class picture stores throughout the country. 
Will also be mailed on receipt of price by the publishers. | 














L. PRANG & CO., 
159 Wasuryetos Errert, Bostox. } 
June 2. 2w 639 Broapwar, New Yor. 


Mahegany, Cedar, Oak, and all other qualities of 


VENEERS, 
Cut to order of any thickness from 4 to 150 perinch. Pine 
backboard, any thickness or quality. 
Address orders and communications to 
Jan. 27. JOSEPH F. PAUL, Prepricter. 





FRaNcts W. BIRD & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 
HARDWARE, TACK, SCREW, CLOTH, TWINE, 
SHEATHING AND CARPET 
PAPERS 
AND TRUNK BOARDS. 
East Walpole Mass. 


Warcheuse, Ne. 535 Water Street, Boston. 


FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 


Fire Proof Safes of all sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to order, very cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Safes for sale. 








DENIO & ROBERTS, 
Causeway, cer. of Fricnd Street, Besten. 


WEEKLY FINANCIAL REPORT. 
COMMONWEALTH Crrice, BosTox, 
Fribay, June 15, 1866. 

The money market continues easy. The demand shows 
no special increase in activity, and rates are without maté- 
rial change. Good paper passed at from 6} to 74 per cenf. 
The demand for gold has been active, and as long as the vol- 
ume of returning five-twenties shall continue large, it bide 
fair to continue. The shipment of gold from New York; 
Thursday, amounted to $316,458, and the aggregate of ship- 
ments since May came in is over $39,000,000. That the pre- 
mium on gold should rise under these circumstances is not 
remarkable. The market opened strong at 146}, advanced 
steadily to 147] @148, and closed at 147}. Governiment se- 
curities firm. Coupon Sixes selling at 110} ; Seven-Thifties 
102}; Five-Twenties 102{@102} ; and Ten-Forties 96}. 





WEEKLY RETAIL MARKET REPORT. 


CommonweaLta Orfics, Boston, 


Fripay, 12 M., June 15, 1806. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS. 
Butter, prime, heese, choice, 

, REE 46 WP PB cc sceahes 2% 23 
Medium ........33 42 Skim Milk, P ih ...8 10 
CS + , P doz ...... 2% 30 

FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 
Wheat Flour [Indian meal, # tb. .4 5 
pa CS eae $16'@ 20 |Farina, P th...... 16 @ 17 
Fine Flour, } bb1.220 40 |Hominy, P th....... 
Rye do. PIb...... 5 |\Oatmeal } fb..... 12 14 
Graham do. P Ib...7 @ 8 [Corn Starch, P h.16 @ 17 


FRUITS—GREEN. 


Tomatoes, F qt..... @ 50 ‘Apples, Y pk,..1 25 @150 
Blueberries P qt.... @ .. Oranges, #doz....40 @ 76 
Strawberries, Lemons, # dos....46 @ 50 
POR cascee - 60 @ 75 
FRUITS—DRY. 
Apples, P Ib......22 @ 25 |Peaches, Pean....56 @ 62 
Currants, Zante, \Prunes, fb ..... 25 @ 28 
, i Sines 20 @ 25 Raisins, P h.....23@ 
PURE SPICKs. 
Pepper,  fb...... 55 @ jGinger, P fh..... 60 @ 60 
Cassia, $Y Ib. ....110 @1 25 |Cloves, P fh...... 80 @ 9 
Pimento, P Ib....50 @ 60 seep te P b....€ @ 80 
Citron, P Ib...... 54 @ — — Tartar.66 @ 70 
Beef, sirloin....... 35 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Beef, round....... @ 3%! 2 ee M4 
Beef, rib roast... .20@ 30 | hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Pork, roast and [Lamb......-.006 -12@ 
steaks ........ 15 @ 18 Spring Lamb, 


Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 hind quarter,..2 00 @ 400 
hind quarter....18 @ 331 fore quarter...100@300 
POULTRY AND GAME. 

Chickens, P pair 200 @5 00 Pigeons. dos. .200 @300 


Spring Ducks, |Fowls, # tb....... 25 @ 80 

® pair....... 1765 @ 200 Turkeys, P Ib....80 @ 36 
eens CE Te @ BH! 

MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Erc. 
Pork, hams, whole, \Beef Tongues, 
eiucaeiiey @ 22; Pb..........W@ wB 

Pork, hams, cut...30 @ 35 Bologna Sausages, 
Pork, salt, ® th...20 @ 25 green, P fb 16 @ 20 
Beef, corned, P 1b.10 @ 20 Do. dry........... @ 2 
Beef, smoked, ib.18 @ 25 Tripe............... @ lb 
Fresh Pork........ \Tripe, P bbl. .18 00 @20 00 





Corned Shoulders | half bbl...... 9Q0 @10 00 
Smoked do...... Pig’s Feet, @ tb..... @ 12 





Smoked Tongues..... @1 12 Roasting Pigs,...250 @4 Ou 
Pork, } bbl........ S10 | 
VEGETABLES. 
-- @ .. Turnips,P bunch 14 @ 16 
. Celery, bunch,....12 @ 25 
25 Lettuce, P head....4@ 6 
. Dandelion Greens, 





. ewes ieee 
Cranberries,  qt.20 @ 
Onions, } pk....... @ 


Bermuda, per tb..6@ 8  peck....... 25 @ 30 
Carrots, $) pk....... @ .. Spinach, % peck...12 @ 20 
Potatoes, bu, new 140 @1 50 Rhubarb, per Ib..... @ 6 
Potatoes, pk ........ @ 38 Radishes.}? bunch 4@ 6 
Squashes, marrow, Asparagus, bunch, 20 @ 25 

new #7 Ib...... 6@ 8 Cucumbers,...... l@ 16 

Hubbards, P tb..6 @ & Peas, QP pk,...... 75 @l 00] 

String Beans, #7 pk,60 @ 80] 
GROCERIKS. 

Coffee, pure burned, Adamantine, P 1b.33 @ 40 
Pe ieckes 56 @ 60 ‘Sperm Weiss 50 @ 54 
Mixed, }? Ib...... 35 @ 38 \Lard, P Ib.......... @ % 
Rye, ? Ib........ 12 @ 16 Rice,  h........ 14 @ 16 
Green Java, } tb..45 @ 65 Sago, P th.......... @ % 

Sugar, brown, Saieratus and Soda, 

Psi cncvins @ 17 | refined, P Ib..15 @ 17 
Coffee, @ tb....... 18 @ 19 Salt, table, Pqt...4@ 6 
Crushed, Ib 18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 
Sugar-house eax each, Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 

® gal....... 60 @180 Soap, hard, smal! bars, 
Molasses, # gal..1 00 @1 10 each, Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 
Tea, Volong.}? tb.135 @1 50 Soap, best family, box. 

English Breakfast, 97 | “| es 14 

etek pak 135 @175 Soap, common, box. 
Green, 3) Ib..... 150 @200 | “1 eee 12@ 14 
Japan Tea....... 125 (@175 Soap, soft, pat...2@ 3 
Chocolate. ........ 54 @ SS Soap, Vermicelli...25 @ 35 
Candles, tallow, Starch, P th...... l4@ 17 
De cesscdies 23 @ 28 ‘Tapioca, # Ib..... 25 @ 28 
SUNDRIES. 
Beans, dry, ¥7 qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box, Ph..40@ 
Coal, hard, $¥ bu..42 @ 52 Honey, strained, 
Coal, stove, Ge eR ee 50 @ 60 
ton......10 00 @ . Kerosene, ® gal. ..85 @1 00 
Milk, #...... +-..-8@ .. Macearoni, Pt .30 @ 23 








ITY OF BOSTON.—Proposats ror a 
Drepatne Macnine. City Has, June 11,1866. Sealed 
proposals will be received at the office of the Clerk of Com- 
mittees, City Hall, until the first of July, 1866, at 12 o'clock 
noon, for the construction of a powerful Steam Dredging 
Machine of the most approved pattern, adapted to shoal or 
deep dredging, the hull to be of wood or iron, and not less 
than ten feet high ; also, twelve Dumping Scowa, fifty feet 
long, sixteen feet beam, and five feet high, built with oak 
knees and hard pine planking, copper-fastened. 
The Committee reserve the right to reject any or all pro- 
Is. 
Proposals must be indorsed ‘‘ Proposals for a Dredging Ma- 
chine,” and ‘*Proposals for Dumping Scows,”’ and addressed 
to the undersigned. JOHN 8. TYLER, 
June 16. 3t Chairman Committee on the Harbor. 





ITY OF BOSTON.—Awn OrpINaNcE TO 

amend the ordinance providing for the care and man- 
agement of the Boston Water Works. 
Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Couneil of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows :— 
Section 1. The forty-third section of the ordinance pro- 
viding for the care and management of the Boston Water 
Works is hereby stricken out, and the following is substi- 
tuted therefor :— 
Section 43. Steamboats shall be charged upon the esti- 
mated quantity of water consumed, at such rates as may 
be determined by the Cochituate Water Board, but in no 
case less than the rate as charged for manufacturing pur- 
poses ; provided, however, that no water shall be allowed for 
washing said steamboats, except by special permission from 
the Cochituate Water Board under a penalty of ten dollars. 

In Board of Aldermen, June 5, 1866. 
Read twice and passed. 
Sent down for concurrence. 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 


In Common Council, June 7, 1866. 


Concurred :— 

HENRY D. HYDE, President pro tem. 
Approved, June 8, 1866. 
June 16. lt F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 





ons scene —» 


CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


&S GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From Lewis Wharf, the very superior Al Clipper Ship, 
KING PILILIP, 


BICKPORD. §....cceccccciscscece COMMANDER. 
This ship is in splendid condition for the voynge, now in 
berth with part of her cargo on board, and having Jarge en- 
gagements will sail promptly. Shippers will oblige by send- 
ing forward their goods without delay. 
For freight, &e., apply at the California Packet Office, No. 
114 State street, Boston. 
Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 
June 2. 





att WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The first-class medium Clipper Ship 


ROSWELL SPRAGUE, 
CROSBY, CommManper. 


This fine ship is now in berth, and has a large part of her 
cargo engaged. Shippers will oblige us if they will send 


their goods al id y: 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 
Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 





May 26. 








MECHANICAL. 
PF “A. FE BA SE 6 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genuine!!! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
IENT. 





May, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’, 
Druggista’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 








tent Alarm Money Dr ,and a ent of 
Store Furniture. 
Our unty Warehouse in BOSTON is 
218 Silk St., corner of Batterymarch &t. 
Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CQ. 





~ WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 








ies KINSLEY & FRENCH 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Besten. 
HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLBY, 


Jan. 6. 6m 





FINANCIAL. 
Ceeerare GOLD AGEN 
J. WETHERBEE, Jr., & A. B. CROSBY, 

AGENTS FOR 


“DESULPHURIZING MACHINE CO.” 


Ne. 11 Phenix Building, Besten, Mass. 
Information furnished to inquirers. 6m Feb.12. 


CY. 














—— 





Fore L. STEARNS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Patent Improved Lead Pipe. 
Pure Block Tin Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
ALSO DEALERS IN PIG AND BAR LEAD, 
Cepper and Iren Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, 


129 Milk Street: 





GEORGE L. STEARNS, } BOSTON. 
WM. J. BRIDE. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WAITING. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 
I have set _ house in order 
For a stately step to grace; 
I have bidden the mirrors keep record 
Of a never- n face; : 
I have brightened with thrifty cunning 
The walls of thrifty home; 
They are beautiful in the shadow 
Of him who vouchsafes to come. 


I have swept the leaves from the greensward, 
And the gray stones twinkle and shine; 

I have loosened each fretful tangle 
Of the twisted cedar and vine. 

I have ordered the water waste not 
Their splendor upon mine eye, 

But to wait, like my heart, for thy footsteps, 
And gush when thou drawest nigh. 


Myself I would dress for thy presence; 
ut there I must stand and weep, 
Since the years that teach Love’s value 
His vanishing treasures sweep. 
But words that are spells of magic, 

And merciful looks and ways, 
Shall brighten the rusted features 
‘That faded when none did praise. 


Thou gracious and lordly creature, 
Do the trees, when thou pass by, 
Let down their fair arms to enlace thee, 
And the flowers reach up to thine eye? 
Do they wait all athrill, when thou passest, 
For a touch of thy life divine? 
Do they fold their meek hands when thou fleetest, 
And die for a breath of thine? ~ 


My heart hath leaped forth to embrace thee! 
It clings, like a babe, to thy breast; 

And my biood is a storm-stirred ocean 
That waits for the word of rest. 

Time loses his paltry measure 
Now that Love’s eterne draws near, 

And the lingering moments that part us 
Are endiess in hope and fear. 


Oh! what if, beyond the sunshine, 
Some gathering storm should brood? 

Thy rapture, forsaking, shall leave me 
Alone with Gdd’s orphanhoed ; 

The heart thou hast blest so inly 
Shall wait no inglorious breath ; 

Come hither, then, ye who walk twinly ; 
So enter here Love and Death! 








VALUE OF THE FREEDMEN’S BU- 
REAU: 
A LEGAL CASE FULL OF ROMANCE. 


A FREEDWOMAN SUES FOR HER INHERITANCE. 


The following very important and interesting 
suit has just been decided before the Freed- 
men’s Court in Nashville, Tenn. 

Ella Stevenson agt. James B. Hallums. 

This suit is brought by Ella Stevenson, a 
freed woman of color, for the recovery of 390 
acres of land, a large amount of personal prop- 
erty, and damages for the violation of trusts. 
The facts, as they have appeared in evidence, 
are substantially as follows :— 

York Freeman, father of the plaintiff, was 
among the early settlers in this State. He had 
been a soldier under Gen. Jackson, was a Demo- 
crat and an ardent politician, (for in the earlier 
part of his life free negroes were allowed to 
vote in Tennessee,) a fortune-teller, farmer, 
trader, and an industrious, economical man. 

When well up in years, this thrifty soldier 
took to wife a slave woman named Judy. She 
was the property of Call McNeil, and was 
much younger than himself. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever was married before, and it is 
certain that Judy was his wife for a long series 
of years, and that he was devotedly attached to 
her from the time of their marriage to his de- 
cease, some time between 1850 and 1852. She 
was a sprightly, industrious and economical 
woman, and no suspicion of infidelity to her 
husband ever cast the slightest shade upon her 
character. Soon after their marriage York 
purchased his wife, and paid for her a valuable 
consideration. 

In the year 1831 he made his will, which is 
duly recorded in Davidson County, (Book 9, 
page 596,) bequeathing to his beloved wife 
Jude or Judy three several tracts of land, all 
his stock, tools, household goods, and other pro- 
perty; also, bequeathing to her her freedom, 
which he had not up to that time been able to 
secure. He never made any other will. 

Three years after this will was made, he se- 
cured his wife’s emancipation according to law, 
taking her free papers, and giving security in 
$1,000 that she should never become a charge 
upon the public. Daniel Buie, the owner of 
his daughter Ella, went on his bond. 

the same year he purchased his wife’s sister, 
Mary, for whom he gave $500. 

The evidence shows that at this period and 
for several years succeeding, York and Judy 
were exceedingly anxious to purchase their 
daughter Ella, the plaintiff, but that her owner, 
Mr. Daniel Buie, was not willing to dispense 
with her services. Being their friend, how- 
ever, he promised them that in case he should 
sell her they should have the first opportunity 
to buy her. Before the desired purchase was 
effected Daniel Buie died, and on his death-bed 
had expressed the wish that Ella might be sold 
to her parents. 

After the decease of Mr. Buie, York and 
Judy were very anxious about their daughter ; 
but by this time almost insuperable obstacles to 
emancipation had been raised by the laws. The 
irrepressible conflict had fevered the public 
mind of the whole country, and the privileges 
of free persons of color had been greatly re- 
stricted. York had abundant means to buy his 
daughter and emancipate her; but he could 
not do this directly and openly without sending 
her to Liberia or some other distant place. The 
time came, however, when Ella must be sold, 
and she was sent to Nashville to be put on the 
block. Judy was weeping and wringing her 
hands. Something must be done, and in the 
extremity the defendant, James B. Hallums, a 
young man who had been treated with almost 
parental kindness from his childhood by these 
old people, and in whom they reposed un- 
bounded confidence, was sent for. He came, 
obtained the money necessary, proceeded to 
Nashville, and rescued Ella trom the auction- 
block. Having a sharp eye to his own inter- 
ests, defendant gave his own note for the 
woman, to be paid in a year. It is a fact, 
proved beyond question, that he was furnished 
with the means to buy the girl, and that he did 
buy her, as the agent of her parents. He took 
the bill of sale in his own name, an occurrence 
not at all unusual in those days. It was neces- 
— for some white man to have the nominal 
title. 

Ella was now really free, though ‘nominally 
a slave, held in trust by her next friend and 
trustee, the defendant in this suit. The law 
says—“An owner may part with his right to 


his slave, and vest him with an imperfect right | 
to freedom, by deed, by will or by parole con- | 


tract, or he may convey such slave to a third 
person, in trust, for the benefit of the slave, 
and his right to his freedom and his labor takes 
effect from the time of the surrender of the 
owner's right, and not from the period the as- 
sent of the State is given. 
Lewis vs. Simonton, page 185.) 

Ella was now brought home, and York and 
Judy were greatly elated. 
freedom had been secured. True, the State's 
assent could not be obtained, but as their dear 
friend, “Jimmy,” held her in trust, they felt 
perfectly eecure. Such trusts, to the honor of 
human nature be it spoken, have seldom been 
violated, 

From the day of her purchase until a few 


days after the death of both her parents, a pe- , 


riod of about ten years, Ella Stevenson was 


regarded by her near neighbors, her parents, | 


and bychersell, as a free woman. She lived 


where she chose to live, enjoyed the fruits of 


her own industry, and a part of the time kept 
her own | ouse in this city. The defendant vis- 


ited her occasionally to borrow money, for she | 


had much of her father’s thrift, but he always 
paidher. He never, so far as known, collected, 
during all these years, one dollar of her wages; 
and, whatever may have been the secret pur- 

ose of treachery in his heart, Ae never once 
unted to her that she was his slave. 
first chapter of this remarkable story. 

York Freeman kept a public house on the old 
road leading from Springfield to Nashville, 
about midway between the two places, and told 
fortunes; and he was visited by numerous gen- 


(sth Humphreys, | 


Their daughter's | 


So ends the ' 


him a dollar each for what he told them, and 
for the cakes and drinks provided by Aunt 


Jady. Being a colored man York could not 
obtain license to sell intoxicating drinks; but 


the refreshments were generally desired by the 
parties visiting him, and for a long period no 
one was found malicious enough to prosecute 
him. His prosperity, however, together with 
his ardent political bias, at length made him 
enemies, and he was visited by these enemies 
who called for drink, which was furnished, and 
although he refused to take pay, the mone 

was thrown into the glasses, and the rascals 
departed to testify against him before the Grand 
Jury. One indictment was found against him 
toward the close of the year 1844, and others 
were threatened. The first indictment cost him 
very heavily, and he became greatly alarmed, 
fearing that his property would be sacrificed 
and his dear wife and child reduced to beggary. 

Fearing arrest and imprisonment he left his 
house during the first days of the year 1845, 
and went to Mr. Smithwick’s, a brother-in-law 
of defendant, some eight or ten miles from 
home, and remained there for a number of 
days; and while there he made a deed of gift 
of all his property in Davidson county—his 
lands, horses, cows, farming utensils, housefold 
furniture, and even his beds—everything which 
the law might seize—to defendant, reserving a 
use during his own natural life. 

This deed was made, we have said, at Smith- 
wick’s,a brother-in-law of defendant’s, by Squire 
Dowlen, another brother-in-law of defendant. 
’Squire Dowlen swears that defendant came to 
him and told him that York Freeman was at 
Smithwick’s and was going to make him a deed 
of his property, and that he thought it a “good 
thing and worth looking after.” He also test- 
ifies that when he reached Smithwick’s York 
told him he wanted to make to defendant a 
deed of trust; and that he (Dowlen) told him 
it was not a deed of trust, but a deed of gift, 
he wished to make, for said he ‘you don’t owe 
Hallums, do you?” “Qh no,” replied the old 
man, “Hallums owes me $100.” The expla- 
nation, whatever it was, was made satisfactory, 
and a deed of gift was executed and witnessed 
by the two brothers-in-law of the defendant 
and no other persons were present save the 
four named. York was past threescore and 
ten, acripple, trembling with age, unable to 
read or write, unacquainted with law terms, 
under the influence of fear and away from his 
wife and home; and he proposed to make a 
deed of trust, but was induced to make a deed 
of gift. 

After this deed was made he returned to his 
home and pursued the even tenor of his way, 
buying, selling and purchasing lands until his 
decease, some six or seven years after. On his 
deathbed he spoke feelingly of his wife and 
daughter Ella, both of whom were with him. 
He pointed out the spot where he wished a 
house built for Ella, and said that when he 
was gone, if “Jimmy” (meaning defendant) 
was honest, there would be plenty left for his 
wife and daughter. Le spoke of the fact that 
he had given defendant money to buy Ella, 
and that she was as free as any one. ‘The tes- 
timony in relation to these dying declarations 
of York Freeman is abundant, and has not 
been impeached. ‘There can be no doubt but 
that York Freeman died in the fullest convic- 
tion that he had secured his daughter’s freedom, 
and had made an abundant provision for his 
wife and daughter. 

After York Freeman died defendant came 
to visit the family, and as Aunt Judy still re- 
garded him as their best friend and trustee, she 
counted out and placed in his hands, for safe 
keeping, as he himself again acknowledges, 
$316 in specie. Matters went on as usual; 
Judy managing affairs, and in a year atter, or 
thereabouts, she died. In her last moments 
her mother’s heart was full of concern for her 
daughter. And in immediate prospect of death 
she spoke of her property, and made a nuncu- 
pative will, bequeathing to her dear daughter 
Ella, and to her aged mother, who survived 
her, all that she possessed, enumerating the 
cattle and horses, telling of the money she had 
given to Hallums, and of other sums he held 
in trust. This will was not reduced to writing, 
for be it remembered Ella was an unlettered 
woman, and resided in an uneducated com- 
munity. 

Come we now to the last chapter, the de- 
nouement of the dark plot conceived at Smith- 
wick’s in the winter of 1845. Ella’s anxious 
and good mother was hardly cold in her grave 
until the defendant, James B. Iallums, pounced 
like an evil bird upon her only child, the heir 
to her fortune, the one object of her life’s con- 
cern, and upon all the property left her. Ie 
came with teams, drove off the stock, scized all 


thing York Freeman possessed, and reduced 
Ella to slavery! It isto be doubted whether 
the annals of jurisprudence furnish a single 
record of a more dangerous breach of trust. 

Ella bore her wrongs bravely, but did not 
cease to assert her right to her freedom and 
her property. She worked hard, but would 
not be contented with her situation, and the 
betrayer of the trust reposed in him by her 
father and mother, her robber and plunderer, 
had the hardihood to swear in the court that 
he treated her too well—that he “ought to 
have whipped her!” 

But he did worse. When her two sons were 
little boys he sold her away from them, and 
did what he could to separate them forever ; 
and she was rescued from a Mississippi trader, 
not by the Christian gentlemen, whose virtues 
have been paraded in this court, but by a com- 
mon sinner and man of the world, a Mr. Young 
of this city, who believed she was entitled to 
her freedom, and could not willingly bear to 
see her sent to the far South. By the kindness 
of Mr. Young she was kept in this city, and 
the great revolution released her from her 
bondage, restored to her lost children, and 
placed her in a condition to institute this suit. 

The-laws of Congress establishing this court 
gives it jurisdiction of all cases between white 
and colored persons where the latter are not 
allowed by the laws of the State to testify. It 
has concurrent jurisdiction, therefore in cases 
of this kind, with the courts of the State. 

But is this action barred by the Statute of 
Limitations? No, not in Tennessee? The 
Statutes of Limitation of the Code of 1819 
prescribed that “imprisonment” is a disability 
to sue—that the law does not run in such cases, 
and the Statute has been construed as follows : 
“A person held in slavery is “imprisoned” 


tute. See Matilda agt. Cranshaw, 4th Yerger, 
Tennessee Reports, page 299. It was not pos- 
sible for Ella to sue until released from the im- 
prisorment of slavery. This case, therefore, is 
| not barred by the statute. 





| The court adjudges that defendant. shall 
pay damages tor the enslavement of 


the papers, declared himself owner of every | 


within the meaning of the proviso in the sta-| 


‘chapter of “The Jew’s last night alive” in 


was not given for the property. Held, these 
circumstances were clearly indicative of fraud, 
that a court of equity will rescind the con- 
tract.” (6th Yerger, page 75. 

It is void, also, for want of a considera- 
tion. There are two classes of considerations 
known in the law as absolutely necessary to 
give validity to any contract or conveyance, 
viz: a good consideration and a valuable con- 
sideration. Money or something of material 
value is a valuable consideration. Jelation- 
ship by consanquinity or affinity is a good con- 
sideration. Now, it is not pretended that 
James B. Hallums is in any way related to 
York Freeman. 

There remain many other considerations 
which would give, if possible, additional strength 
to this case, but they cannot be noticed now. 

Damages might be assessed for the use of 
the plaintiff ’s land for more than twenty years, 
and far higher damages would be justified for 
the wrongs and losses inflicted upon her. But 
the court prefers to reduce all damages to the 
lowest figures, and so far as the lands are con- 
cerned, contents itself with restoring possession 
to the plaintiff. Plaintiff to be put in immedi- 
ate possession of her lands, and execution is- 
sued for the recovery of damages and costs. 


THE STORY OF A CANE. 


Carelessly sauntering down the lane, 
Humming an air and twirling his cane, 
Dick would never have thought of me, 
But for a hap, as you shall see. 





Dick was wicked—I’ve told him so; 

He only chokes and taps his toe; 

Tis a parlous tale, I’d have you know— 
I can’t tell all; ’twas long ago. 


Young no longer, and long since one 

In all that’s to come and all that’s done, 

I can’t help thinking of that spring day 
When he twirled his cane and asked me yea? 


Fiery eyes I had for my dower; 
I tamed his will—such eyes can glower! 
’T was I grew strong as he grew weak— 
Never a tongue he had to speak. 


Twirled he his cane as he slunk me past— 
’T was a little white hand that grasped it fast 
Still have I got it—it stands in our hall— 

A light rattan with a braided ball. 


I sent Dick word that I had his cane, 

And if he would come ’twere his again; 

He answered me back: ’I'was mine by right, 
And himself beside, could I bide the sight! 


A will that is conquered opens the way— 
Sweet the confession, more proper the yea; 
The stronger love’s fetters the more the scars, 
And glowering eyes can weld the bars. 


’T was a vantage ground for a fiery girl, 

If a venturesome youth gives his cane a twirl; 
The light rattan gives way to the staff; 

We’ve tried them both—but I can’t tell half. 


The children ask why, once in a while, 
Papa don’t walk with that cane; we smile! 
Take it yourself, dear Richie, I say, 
’Twill make you a nice little pony to-day. 
—Round Table. 





REVENGE ON A BANK BY RotuscHiLp.— 
An amusing adventure is related as having 
happened at the Bank of England, which had 
committed the great disrespect of refusing to 
discount a bill of a large amount, drawn by 
Anseleen Rothschild, of Frankford, on Nathan 
Rothschild of London. The bank had haugh- 
tily replied, “that they discounted only their 
own bills, and not those of private persons.” 
But they had to do with one stronger than the 
bank. “Private persons! I will make these gen- 
tlemen see what kind of private persons we are!” 

Three weeks afterward Nathan Rothschild, 
who had emploved the interval in gathering all 
the five pound notes he could procure in Eng- 
land and on the continent, presented himself at 
the bank, at the opening of the office. He 
drew from his pocket book a five pound note, 
and they naturally counted out five sovereigns, 
at the same time looking quite astonished that 
the Baron Rothschild should have personally 
troubled himself for such a trifle. The baron 
examined one by one the coins, and put them 
in a little canvass bag, then drawing out anoth- 
er note, a third—a tenth—a hundredth, he 
never put the ae of gold into the bag with- 
out scrupulously examining them, and in some 
instances trying them in the balances, as, he 
said, “the law gave him the right to do so.” 

The first pocket book being emptied, and the 
first bag full, he passed them to his clerk, and 
received a second, and thus continued till the 
close of the bank. ‘The baron had employed 
seven hours to change twenty-one thousand 
pounds. But as he had also nine employees of 
his house engaged in the same manner, it re- 
sulted that the house of Rothschild had drawn 
twenty-one thousand in gold from the bank, 
and that he had so occupied the tellers that no 
other person could change a single note. 

Everything which bears the stamp of eecen- 
tricity has always pleased the English. They 
were, therefore, the first day, very much amused 
at the pique of Baron Rothschild. They, how- 
ever, laughed less when they saw him return 
next day at the opening of the bank, flanked 
by his nine clerks, and followed this time by 
many drays, destined to carry away the specie. 
They laughed no longer when the king of bank- 
ers said with ironic simplicity, ‘These gentle- 
men refuse to pay my bills. I have sworn not 
to keep theirs. At their leisure only, I notify 
them that I have enough to employ them for 
two months.” 

“For two months ?” 

“Eleven millions in gold drawn from the 
Bank of England, which they have never pos- 
sessed.” 

The bank took alarm; there was something 
to be done. The next morning, notice ap- 
peared in the journals that henceforth the bank 
would pay Rothschild’s bills the same as their 
own. 


AN EXEcUTION IN Lonpox.—A murmuring 
crowd stood around in the solemn night, and 
the funereal walls of old Newgate glowered 
like a horrible vault upon the dimly-lit street. 
The public houses across the way were filled 
up with guests. All the front parlors and front 
bedrooms had been let at fat prices, and sup- 
pers were spread in them for the edification of 
their tenants. Do you remember the thrilling 


Oliver Tiist?, Well, this was the scene! There 
were the same beams and uprights. There, 
huge, massive, and blackened with smoky 


NOTICE. 


—— 


THE » 
NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


After several interruptions of this kind at 
each speech, a young man ascended the plat- 
form was soon airing his eloquence in a 
magniloquent style, striking out powerfully, in 
his gestures, when the old cry was heard for 
Mr. Henry. 

Putting Itis hand to his mouth like a speak- 
ing trumpet, this man was bawling out at the 
top of his voice, “Mr. Henry! Henry, Henry, 
Hefry! I call for Mr. Henry to make a speech!"|_- 

The chairman now rose and remarked, that 
it would oblige the audience if the gentleman 
would refrain from any further calling for Mr. 
Henry, as that gentleman was now speaking. 

“Is that Mr. Henry?” said the disturber of 
the meeting. “Thunder! that can’t be Mr. 
Henry. Why that’s the little cuss that told 
me to holler !” 

Mr. Gough adds that in telling this story to 
aman who could never be made to see the 
“point” of a joke, after studying for some min- 
utes the man asked him: “Well, Mr. Gough, 


what did he tell him to ‘holler’ for ?” OFFICE: 








WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA TERS, on the shortest notice, and at reazonable 
rates, for 


39 State Street, 


BOSTON. 


ORGANIZED 


Public or Private Parties, 
large or small. Myvery requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tiemary of all sorts. May 5. 


1843. 





Cash Assets, March 15, 1866, - $3,646,330 





SEE SA eee Last Cash Return, - = = 750,000 
AMERICAN Total Surplus Dividend, - - 2,059,286 


Losses Paid, . ° . = 


CROQUET GAMES, 


MANuPAcTuRED from TIHOROUGIILY-SEASONED STOCK, 
from patterns which experience has demonstrated to be the 


Amount Insured, = «+ =~ = 31,767,485 


DIRECTORS: 


SEWELL TAPPAN, 


Most Perfect for Skill and Accuracy. 





zi PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE 


BOXWOOD SETS, 


WHICH, 


MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 


For Superior Strength and Reauty of Finish, GEORGE H. FOLGER, 


ARE UNSURPASSED. HOMER BARTLETT, 


ta Every Game guaranteed to be perfect in all respects. FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 


Orders by mail or express promptly filled. JAMES S. AMORY, 


D. O. GOODRICH, 


(BOSTON BAZAAR,) 


JAMES STURGIS, 

JOHN A. ANDREW, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
No. 302 Washington Street, Boston. 











May 5. 3m 
— IS COMPANY TAKES 
TUCKER'S THIS CO si Y oes 
PATENT SPRING-BED, SINGLE RISKS 
Patented July 3, 1855. —ON— 
Universally acknowledged, for neatness, comfort and du- FIRST CLASS LIVES 
rability to be the TO THE AMOUNT 
STANDARD SPRING-BED. | 





TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID IN CASH, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
HIRAM TUCKER, 


(at his Factory in Broadway, Cambridgeport.) Or ONE-ITALF IN CASI anda NOTE ON INTEREST AT 


SIX PER CENT., secured by stipulation in the Policy given 





for the remainder. 
WAREROOMS, 
It isa PURELY MUTUAL COMPANY, and insures at the 


M7 & 119 Court Street, 
bs LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES ; and if the premiums paid exceed 


BOSTON. és 
the ACTUAL COST, the SURPLUS IS RETURNED to the parties in- 





suring. 
For sale by the Furniture Dealers generally. Jan. 6. 


Insurance may be effected for the BENEFIT OF MARRIED WO- 
Cred- 


AMES PLOW COMPANY 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES & SONS; 
— AND — 
NOURSE, MASON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS | Forcapritauists, taking into account the contingency of an 


—AND— 


MACHINES. 


WIIOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Ficld Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Keng Ke 


MEN, BEYOND THE REACH OF THEIR HUSBANDS’ CREDITORS. 


itors may insure the lives of debtors. 


to the CONDITION OF PERSONS WIIO0 ARE IN THE RECEIPT OF A 


SMALL AND UNCERTAIN INCOME, but as a JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT 


early disease. 


This Company issues policies for life, WHOLE PREMIUM BE- 
ING PAID IN TEN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS : and if, after the pay- 
ment of at least two annual cash premiums, the payments 


are discontinued a paid-up policy will be given for as many 





tenths of the amount originally insured as there have been 


QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON; 
—AND— 


No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


premiums paid. 


This plan of insurance is deservedly in great favor with 





| business men. It offers the following advantages :— 
. FACTORIES AT 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. | 


May 5. 3m 


Ist. A portion of the gains of prosperous years can be 
laid aside, without embarrasament or inconvenience, for the 
-— | benefit of the families of the insured. 


RE MOVAL. 2d. In a few years the required number of premiums will 
CLOSING-OUT SALE, 
TO COMMENCE MARCII 20, 

Our Large and Complete Stock 
Bae rae 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHW’S CLOTHING, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 
Nos. 5,7 & 9 Milk St., opp. “Old Seuth.” 
Mar, 24. 1it 


or surplus, a poliey will become a source of income, instead 
of expense, during the life-time of the assured. 
3d. In case of any reverse or disappointment in business, 


the payment of the annual premiums, it is his privilege to 
receive a new policy, foran amount proportionate to the 
premiums paid, and go relieve himself, without loss, of fur- 


3 hi. +i 
ther p 'y ig 





to the Company. 


This Company issues Expowment Poutcies, payable upon 





ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON, 


Ilave so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 





the arrival at the ages of 40, 45, 50, 55, or 60, or upon prior 
decease. The advantages of an Endowment Policy to a per- 
son under 40 or 45 years, are, that the premiums are paid 
during a period when the largest pecuniary return for per- 
sonal services may be expected ; also, that families for whose 
benefit insurance is effected specially need this provision 


while the younger members are least capable of self-help. 





years, rose the cold, impervious stones; and 
yonder, casting its sharp pinnacles into the 
sky, is the tower of St. Sepulchre’s church, | 


} 


where the bell hangs muffled for the morrow’s | 





‘heard it, though it was no new sound to him; 


' 


/execution, I saw Charley Bates, and the 


Ella Stevenson and her sons. ........ 35,000 00 

| That he shall pay back the $316 received 
, _ from Judy, with interest. ............ 581 44, 
Five horses, 850 each...............05 25000 
Cis FRG CAMO. 568 so. gt ce es 84 e's 79) 

| Ten head cattle, 810 each»... 0.000002. 100.00 
P POR NORK, SO COON ks 6c. Geek eee 3000 


Household turniture.......00.0..0..... 150.00 
Canta ee ae ME es os ee ss 20 OO 
NNN pain au sic ecu bata $4,586 00 


The court also adjudges that the deed of gift 
made by York Freeman on the 9th dav of Jan- 
/uary, 1845, is void and of no effect. It is void 
. because it was procured through fraud. York 
| Freeman could not have understood that he 
| was reducing his beloved wife and child to ab- 
solute beggary. The whole transaction bears 
| the marks of fraud. “Fraud may be apparent.” 
| say the law books, “from the intrinsic nature 
of the subject of the bargain and sale itselt, 


» lusion, would make on the one hand, and such 


(6th Yerger, page 75.) York Freeman could 
not have intended, if in his tenses, to pive all 
he possessed to a stranger, even his feather 
beds, thus robbing wife and child, and had 
he been willing to do it no honest man would 
have accepted of the property. 

“Where the defendant was an artful, keen, 
speculating white man, and the complainant 
was a negro woman, ignorant, old, addicted to 
: drunkenness, and in a bad state of health; 
‘ where the contract was in secret, and the de- 
, fendant did not cause the terms to be stated to 
‘any person, and the complainant had no op- 
| portunity to know what was in the agreement, | 


such as no man in his senses, and not under de- | 


as no honest man would accept on the other.” | 


tolling away of a sinner’s life. Old Fagin 


for Field-lane, where he kept his “fence,” lies 
avery little way off—little more than a stone’s 
throw—and when, in the morning, I dressed 
at an early hour and hurried to the place of 





Dodger, and Nancy, and Toby Crackit, and 
the rest, shying men’s hats in the air, and look- 
ing out for the “wipes” and the “tickers.” All 
the streets leading to Newgate were like great 
conduits, where human currents babbled along, | 
emptying themselves into the Old Bailey. | 
Mothers by the dozen were out with their in- 
fants, holding them aloft tenderly to show them 
the noose and the crossbeam. Fathers came 
with their sons, and explained very carefully 
to them the method of straneulation. Little 
girls, on their way to workshops, bad turned | 


aside to see the playful affair, and traders in 


fancy soap and shoe blacking, peanuts and 
shrimps, chore cakes, and Chelsea buna, | 
and Yarmouth bloaters, were making the morn- 
ing hilarious with their odd cries and speeches. 
Along the chimney-pots of Green Arbour Court, 
where Goldsmith penned the Vicar of Wake. | 
field, lads and maidens were climbing, that they 
might have commanding places. ‘There was 
one young woman who had some diffeulty in 
chinbing over a battlement, and the mob hailed 
her failure with roars of mirth, But she per- 
severed, though there was a high wind blowing, 
and then called loudly for hee male attendant 
to follow her. The obeyed dutitully, and they 
both seated themeclves upon a chimney top a 
picture of love rewarded —and waited for the 
show.—-Geo. Alfred Townsend 


One or Govat's Stontes.-At a political 
meeting the speakers and audience were very — 
much disturbed by a man who constantly called 
for Mr. Henry. Whenever a new speaker 


nt, came on, this man bawled out, “Mr. Henry! 
tlemen and ladies of the first families, who paid | except as stated by the defendant, and a full price ! Henry, Henry! [Teall for Mr. Henry !” 


| or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, The low ratio of expenditures to receipts, averaging only 8 


per cent. for 22 years, and the slight variation in this ratio 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 

Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 

ographs cheerfully shown. tf 


from year to year, as shown by the Reports of the Company, 
make it clear that their business is conducted systematically 


ples deaidiadh Sissies ies ““ and with the strictest economy. 


FURNITURE. 


4. The stability of the Company, offering as it does abso- 
lute security to policy-holders, as shown by the fact of its 
constantly increasing accumulation of surplus, is a consider- 


— | 


ation which mast have weight with cautious and far-seeing 


WE OFFER OUR STOCK OF men. 


5. The circumstance that the Company does not encour- 





Rich, Medium and Low-Priced | age its agents, under the stimulus of high salaries or un- 
| warrantably large commissions, to run that swift race for 
PARLOR SUITS | business that is done all over the country, nor work up novel 
| plans to captivate those who take but a superficial view of the 

ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT | srience an i principle of Life Insurance, speaks volumes in 


its favor, when one considers the nature of the investment 


CIrAMRBER SETS, made in a life policy. 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS FUNDS WILL BE MADE 
CHESTNUT CHAMBER SETS, | ANNUALLY, BEGINNING NOVEMBER, 1866, EACH MEM- 
| BER SHARING IN PROPORTION TO THE AMOUNT CON- 
| TRIBUTED BY HIM. 


| Information wil! be affordcd upon all mat- 

ters connected with LIFE ENSURANCE, 

Mall-Stands, apenapplication at the office, or by corres- 
pondence with the President or Scerctary, 


sSlidceLoards, 





Book-Cases, 


Coy KCes Ces 


jantnicanenri 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


They can be manufactured for at the present time. President. 


Tt is for the advantage of buyers, at Wholesale or Retail, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


to examine our stock. 


Secretary. 


—_—— 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Haymarket Square. om 


WILLIAM W. MORELAND; M. D., 


Medical Examiner. 


Apr. 7. May %. 10t 


1,800,000 | 


Lire INSURANCE has come to be regarded as not only suited | 


have been paid ; and thereafter, in the way of distributions | 


which might render it difficult for the insured to continue | 


| other property at moderate rates of premium. 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 


the most 


while it will ever be distinguished for 


ADAMS & CO.’S 
GOLDEN PENS. 


Beautiful in style ; superior in finish ; anti-corrosive and 
unequalled in quality. No.1. For general use ; suited to 
ali kinds of business writing. No.2. Extra fine points; 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 12 peas in a 
box. 25 cts.a box. Sent post-paid. (ff Try them and 


you will use no other. Liberal discounts to dealers! Splen- 
did inducements to agents! Address, ADAMS & CO., 21 
Bromfield Street. 3m Apr. 14 








BINNEY & CoO., 
Paper Bag Manufacturers, 
— AND — 

DEALERS IN 


PAPER, TWINE, &c. 
Neo. G4 Kilby St., Boston. 





Paper of any size or weight made to order. 
Apr. lf. 3m 








| FURNITURE! 
| BUY OF TITE MANUFACTURER! SAVE ONE PROFIT! 





HALEY, MORSE & BOYDEN; 
407 Washington St., Boston, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELEGANT STYLES 


| PARLOR, CHAMBER, 

| LIBRARY and DINING-ROOM 

FURNITURE, 

which will pe sold to consumers at 
Mauufacturers’ Wholesale Prices. 


MEDICAL. 





RRORS OF YOUTH.—A Gentleman who 
E suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 
Decay, and all the effects of youthful indiscretion, will, for 
the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the recipe and directions for making the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers a a mn ya nae 

iser’ , can do 80 reasing, 
pc os . sisi: d JOHN B. OGDEN, 

3m* 


May 5. No. 13 Chambers St., New York. 
——e ————— 
CLOTHING, ETC. 
W. FREELAND, BEARD & ©CO., 


e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. FREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 12. 6m 


LE Sete hih scents & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCIIANTS 
FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALB OF 
WOOL, 

O08 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 














RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. GEORGE W. Cu3URN 








Those who are about furnishing private or public houses, 





well to examine our stock (which is the largest in Boston) 
| before purchasing elsewhere. 3m May 5. 


| 








| WINDOW SHADES!! 


|CHARLES II. BRUCE & Co., 





MANUFACTURERS OP 

| TOUSE, STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 
| CHURCIL SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c.; particular at- 
tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. Store 
Suapes lettered in a superior style. 


Mosquito Screens and Bed Canopics 


| in great variety. Tarte Or Ciotus, Rustic Blinds, Picture 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
| put up in the best manner. 





Factory anp SALEsRoom, 
606 Washington aos Boston, Mass. 
ty 


Apr. 7. 


WARLKLIIOUSE, 


— AND — 
ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
Leoking-Glasses and Picture Frames, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Looking=«Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 

No. 234 Washington Street, Bosten. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERETT 
April 7. tf 








OF ALL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
“MERRY CHIMES” 


Mr. L. O. Emenson’s has already met with a sale altogether 
unprecedented; and though his previous work, “THE 
GOLDEN WREATH,” reached its three hundreth edition ef 
ons thousand copiers each, present appearances indicate that 
‘The Merry Chimes” will go beyond it. The Elementary 
Department contains just those peculiar elements that at- 
tract and retain the attention of children. The songs are 
not old and time-worn—sung through a dozen book-—but 
new and sparkling, adapted to all occasions, and alive with 
the spirit of the times. Price 50 cents a copy ; $5 a dozen. 
Specimen pages on application. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Purtisurrs, 
June 9. 3t 277 Washington street. 


‘ a ra 

THE LABOR-SAVER 
Is a patented article that will save $20 a year in any family. 
Retail price $1, free of postage. Three hundred agents are 
now making &5 to $20 per day. 

Agents, male and female, with $3 to $10 capita), can clear 
| S50 per week at home. 

Full particulars sent to any address on receipt of two 
Stamps for circulars and return postage. 

R. WAYVELL, Box 4781, 
3m* 


May 12. Chicago, I. 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


Ww M. DOO G U x. 


Gardener and Florist. 
GREENILOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
| Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 

FuNeRAL FLoweks neatly preserved at moderate prices. 
GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to 
Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
Jan. 6. tf 





1 + 
GRACK CHURCH 
| COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC ; selected and arranged 
‘ from the classical and sacred works of the great composers, 
| and adapted to the Psalms and Hyinns of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, with a separate organ accompaniment. 
By WM. A. Kina. New edition. $2.25. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisners, 
at 277 Washington street. 





June 2. 





PAPER, ETC. 


(seer peer FF z * = 
( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
| PAMPIILETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
| be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
| highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 


Paper MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 





May 19. 





| SCHOOLS. 


S: C8 O20 Li, 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


private 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
| House. 
| Summer Term commences May 7, 1866. 


cipal, at SL Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 
Nov. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 





INSURANCE. 


1 ee NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
|} and cash assets exceeding 
$100,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
| Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one | 
| or five years, not exceeding 
| $20,000 
| on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra ©. Dyer, Samuel EF. Sawyer. | 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. | 
| Invina Morse Secretary. May 26. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 





| Silas Pierce, 

| If. N. Hooper, 
Jobn P. Ober, 

| C. Henry Parker, 

| Benj. E. Bates, 


eins Bea | 


N= ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {INSURANCE 





ee 
COMPANY, BOSTON. | 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 





This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all poliey hold- | 
ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. | 

Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments. 
characterize this Company. Ecing purely mutual. it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 





{ 
Directors. i 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M.P. Wilder. Sewetl 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. Hi. Folger, F. | , 


C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. } 
B. F. STEVENS. President. ly 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Sreretary. . 


W. W. Morranp, Medical Examiner. ly April 7. ‘ 


poral INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. = 
PERCY M. DOVE........-+-+++0+5: MANAGER. 


j 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. k 





Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
Buildings in- 


This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
Uaquestionnble Security. 
Promptitude and Liberality 


in the settlement of claims. De 
of the deceased, shall be made until said board of bealth 
shall first have given notice to all persons interested, by a 


Policies ixened and all losses settled at the 
EOSTON OFFICE. Nos. 1 & 3 KILBY ST. 


and want a good quality of Furniture at a low price, will de | 


| 
| 
Pupils received at any time. | 
A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 





It is strictlyan —— 


of the city registrar of said city for future reference. 

remains of all the dead in the said tombs and burial-ground 

shall be removed, together with the headstones and monu- 

ments now remaining, which shall be duly replaced, to indi- 

cate the new graves of the deceased, to whose memory they 
| were erected. 


April 6. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
D R. E. By Ak EF, 
DENTIST; 
| No. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 
} Jan. 27. yr 


| adieenaiedl 


| DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 








e.g ews 8 HRA RY, 
A 


| INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, &c., 
| 116 Milk Street, cor. Battcrymarch, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
S. H. AUSTIN. 
May 19. 3m 


I\(XNHARLES RICHARDSON & 


| DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 

| 

VARNISILES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


D. G. HANDY. 








co. 








No. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston’ 
May 19. 3m 
BR ASe Es & CARPEWCER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISII. 








A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF Me “RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USB 
| FOR SALE AT 


Store 107 & 109 State Street. 
Factory 73 te 79 Clinton Street. 
May 19. 6m 


[A BERSTROW & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 





Ts universally admitted to be the best. This new book of | Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


| Rooms No. GOS Washington St., Boston. 
They are prepared to design and execute every description 
| of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Emboss- 
jing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 





LUCAS MABERSTROK. CHBISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
| Feb. 17. tf 





' 
| CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
com OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount 
| ) Hore Cemetery. City Hatt, April 28, 1866. The 
| public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Morse Cars, which leave the 
office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 
| Bromfield streets, at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o’cloek, daily, connect- 
| ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
the Cemetery at 2.30, 3.30 and 5 o'clock, P.M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special car, stop- 
| ping at Dover street, and for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents. 
By order of the Board of Trustees 
May 5. tf CHARLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Destans ror A MonuMENT. 

/ Crry Haut, May 4, 1866.—Designs, specifications and 
estimates for a monument, to be erected by the City Coun- 
sil of Boston, in honor of those citizens who have fallen 
during the late war, will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of Committees until the 18th day of June, 1866, at 
12 o'clock M. 

A premium of Three Hundred Dollars will be paid for the 
design which receives the approval of the City Council. 

The right to reject any or all designs is hereby reserved 
| by the Committee. 








Suggestions in regard to a site on the Common for the 
proposed monument are respectfully requested. 
| all drawings, communications, &e., should be addressed 
| to the undersigned, and marked ‘* Designs fora Monument.” 
| SAMUEL D. CRANE, 
| Chairman of the Special Committee on a Monument, 
| May 12. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Aw Orpinance Re- 
) LATING TO THE QUARANTINE GRounps. 
| Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
city of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows :— 

Section 1. The Quarantine Grounds of the city of Boston 
ehall consist of Deer Island and Gallop’s Island in Boston 
Harbor, and said islands are hereby made and declared to 
be the place of quarantine for the port of Boston. 

Section 2. The port physician may, at any time, with the 
concurrence of the Board of Health, appoint an assistant 
port physician, to hold his office so long as the Board of 
Health shall determine ; and such port physician shall re- 
ceive such compensation for his services as shall be appro- 
priated theretor by the City Council. 

In Board of Aldermen, may 31, 1866. 

Sent down for concurrence. 

G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 

In Common Council, May 31, 1866. Concurred. 








Passed. 





ais | JOLIN C. HAYNES, President pro tem. 


Approved June 1, 1566. 
June Y. 2t F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
Peon - y: 29 
1QMITY OF BOSTON.—Pesniic Batnine Ac- 
| J commopations.—The City Council of Boston, having 
| authorized the establishment of suitable FREE BATILING 
| ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, the joint special committee Laving the same 
in charge, announce their Location and Regulation as fol- 
lows :— 
Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge, near Charles street, 
No. 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot. 
No. 3, East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street. 
No. 4, Arch Wharf, Broad street. 
No. 5, South Boston, south end of L street. 
No. 6, Dover street Bridge, South pier. 
Regulations.—The Baths will be open for use daily from 


| June 1 to September 30, 1866, on week days from 5 o'clock 
z | A.M. to 9 o'clock P.M. 


Males, from 5 to 7 A.M., from 11 
A.M. to 3, P.M., and from 7 to9 P.M. Females, from 8 to 
10 A.M., and from 4 to 6, P.M. Sundays, from 5 to 9 o’clock 


| A.M, for males only. 


The Baths will be closed at 10 o'clock P.M., on week days, 
and at 9} o'clock A.M. on Sundays. 

Fach bather will provide his own towels and soap. Female 
bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
Those desiring towels can obtain them of the Superintend- 
ent at three cents each. 

Each Superintendent will have full charge of his premises, 
and authority to withhold the facilities from all not con- 
forming to these rules. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises ; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dressing-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offense. 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 


| rooms, must be referred to the Superintendeut, whose deci- 


sion shall be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, who will 
preserve order and enforce these regulations in conference 
with the Superintendent. 

C-£° The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
each bather to so use the premises and regulate his or her 
conduct as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 
BATHS a complete success. 
Per order Committee on Bathing Accommodations 
CHAS. W. SLACK, Chairman. 

Bostox, June 1, 1866. Jvne2 

( VITY OF BOSTON.—Sr. Matriurw’s Crem- 
/ preny. The attention of the Proprietors of Tombs un- 


der the building on Broadway, South Boston. formerly oc- 
cupied by the Protestant Episcopal Parish of St. Matthew's, 
is directed to the accompanying resolve, which is published ™ 


by ovder of the Board of Alderinen. 
Persons who desire to remove any of the remains now oe- 


cupying said tombs, are requested to notify the undersigned, 
who wiil issue the necéssary permits therefor 
x 


4. APOLLONIO, City Registrar. 
Crry Hatr, May 24, 15. 


RESOLVE 


To authorize the City of Boston to remove certain Tombs 


and Remains of the Dead 
Kesolred, That the board of health of the city of Boston 
2 hereby authorized, at the expense of the owners of the 


real estate hereinafter described, to remove the remains of 


he dead from the tombs on the premises formerly occupied 
sy the Protestant Episcopal Parish of St. Matthew's, on 
trowlway, in South Boston, so ealled, the same having. be- 
ome dangerous to the publie health, to the Mount Hope 
‘emetery, or such other burial piace in the vicinity of Bos- 





ton as the relatives and friends of the deceased may, at their 
own expense, designate and provide ; to remove the tombs 
now standing on said premises. and to level and grade the 


urtace of said ground, and to forbid fu‘ure burials therein, 
n the following terms and conditions :— 
Such removal shall be made under the supervision of the 


board of health of said city ; the remains of the dead shall 


Authorized Capital ........0 .. eee eee 810.000,000 be reinterred in a proper and suitable manner, due regard 
Paid upe¢ pital and Reserves.....--++++-+ %6,.000,000 being had to the families and relationship of the deceased, 
| Fire Premiums in S84 ........-.0+--000- $2,000,000 whose relatives ehall have the right to assist in the removal ; 
i The above amounts represent GOLD. and a plan of the ground in said cemetery to which such re « 


mains shall be removed. showing the position of all the 


nown dead so removed, shall be made and filed in the office 
The 


Removals of remains may be made by friends of the de- 


cease], under the direction of said board of health, and sub- 
ject to such reasonable restrictions as they may impose; but 


» removals, unless at the request of the relatives or friends 


ape publication of this resolve six successive weeks in all the 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, daily newspapers published in the city of Boston. and by 


Agent and Attorney fer the Company. 
WM. C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. ly Apr. 7. 


| notice m writing to the known owners of said tombs. 


{Approved, May 15, 1504 ] Gt May 26. 
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